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PBEFAOE. 



The present treatise has engaged the attention of the Author for the 
past ais years. Since it is intended especially for the general public as 
a guide in the self -treatment of the many ailments that may.affect one's 
Hair or Beard, the Author has, so far as possible, avoided purely techni- 
cal terms . In order to Still further popularize the book, he has, also, at 
the risk of tautology, translated each prescription into its common 
English equivalents. 

Numerous authorities have been consulted, and their text and illus- 
trations have, in many instances, been altered to suit the views of the 
Author, aud so used, or else have been copied entire. While it is im- 
possible to here mention all the names, yet the Author feels himself 
under special obligations to the following works aud authors: AsTnoir, 
Aristotle, Beal, Bbnnett, The Bible, Boqub, Bocklbt, Cottle, 
D.iRwrs, Dtikglison, ENcycLOP.fiDiA Mbtiwpcmtasa, Flint, Jb., 
Fos, FitT, GoDfitET, GossB, Gray, Gross, Haeckel, Hebodotdb, 

HOMEB, nOBACE, KiBSE, KlTTO & BoSD, KoLLICKEB, KuSS, LaBBY, 

Latard, LiviNasTONE, LmiBOcK, Maktial, Natlbb, Neill k Suits, 
NEtiMANN, Ovid, Piffard, Rawlinson, RAtuALD, Bt. Joitn, The 
Talmdd, Tabnee, Verbill, Vnton., "Wells, 'Wilson, Wituop and 
The Zend Avesta. In most instances the authority quoted will be 
found named in the t«xL 
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CiROWTH, CARE, DISEASES AND TREATMENT. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE CHEMI8TRT. ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOOY OF THE 
HAIR AND FOLLICLES. 

Hair, though seemingly a Btnall and unimportant Bubject, 
when but a singlo shaft is considered, is, withalj one that much 
can be said about. 

As a commercial commodity, hair is of vast importance. 
Thousands of people, from the wealthy wig-aeller, whoso cns- 
tomers are of royal birth, down to the poor peasant girl who 
grows her locks but to be shorn — for the girls of Brittany and 
the lower Pyrenees repair annually to their fairs in droves, 
each in turn surrendering her rich long haii', hanging down to 
her waist, to the buyer's shears — make a fair amount of their 
living from trafho in this material. Fashionable Paris alone, 
and Loudon as much more, consumes annually over one hun- 
dred thousand pounds of human hair in the manufacture of her 
chignons and wigs, an amount that would load down, from its 
bulk and weight, twenty of our largest freight cars. Just think 
of thia for a moment; two cities alone consuming annually two 
freight-train loads of human hair! What must be the amotinl 
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when we take into consideration that used by the cities and 
towns the world over ? As the weight per head averages from 
one-half to three- quarters of a pound, it is quite easy to seo 
how many individuals sacrifice their cranial coverings upon 
this altar of mammon annually. 

Convents usually furnish a large amount of fine, luxuriant 
hair for the French, Spanish and Italian markets, and it is 
known to the trade as " church hair." 

Black hair comes usually from Spain or Italy; golden hair 
from Germany, and yellow from Holland. In England the 
red hair comes from the Danish descendants of the northern 
counties; the black, or bluish-biack from the Celtic descend- 
ants of Wales; the brown, with a shade of the flaxen, from 
the Saxon element in the south. 

The quantity of long black hair from a French head averages 
about five ounces; the hair from an Italian about bIx ounces; 
from a German, about ten ounces. 

The prices paid for hair average usually from five dollars per 
head, down to twenty cents, all depending, of course, upon the 
quality and color of the materia). Some unusually fine heads 
bring double or triple this price, and some heads of rare quali- 
weighed against gold. 

s one of the most valuable colors in the English 
high as two dollars per ounce, if of 
fine quality. A fine article of white hair soraetimea sells as 
high as five dollars an ounce. The dealei-s detect the qual- 
ity of the hair by the touch and smell. Indeed, some nation- 
alities have an odor to their hair peculiarly their own, as 
notably that of the Chinese, whose hair has a musky smell; 
certain diseases will develop an nmmoniacal odor to the hair 
aa well as the perspiration; the odor of violets has also been 
dlitinotly noted in one or two cases: the aeaae of touch enables 
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tbem to judge of its smoothneSB, evenness and fineness: the 
sense of emell enables them also to judge whether its color 
has been tampered with by dyes or bleaching agents, and 
how it has been packed for market; sometimes, also, whether 
it was from a living body or from one in the chamel house. 

Aa a rule, the liair-growera are a degraded race of people, 
filthy in their habits, living in low mud huts, and wearing but 
excuses for clothes. Closely fitting caps are worn by them, to 
protect the hair from injury, and also to avoid the necessity of 
pinniDg it up or frequently combing it, as either of these proce- 
dures would endanger its breakage, or the straining of the roots 
of the hair, and so get, by these means, an nneven or imperfect 
growth. Theii- riches consist not in their flocks, but rather in 
the hirsute growth that they themselves may produce. 

THE CHKMISTBY OF THE llAIK. 

By chemical examination we find the hair to be composed of 
the same elements (and in nearly the same proportions) as are 
found in the liorns and hoofs of animals, the baleen or bone 
from the mouth of the great sea monster, the whale, the nails 
and feathers of fowls and birds, the nails of our own fingers 
and toes, and even the outer or epidermal layer of our akin. 
The resemblance of these several bodiea in their chemical com- 
position is as similar as their physiological formation. Besides 
the animal matter which they all contain in common, we find 
this to be the result of the analysis of each: 



but little more variation 
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Nitrogen. . . . 
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Sulphur.... 
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be 
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between tlie chemical analyses of the different substances given 
than there is between the two different analyaes of the hair 
itself. This variation ia in part due to the fact that no two 
heads of hair are exactly alike in their chemical composition; 
they vary much with the color of the hair too. Thus, for 
intsance; 

Brown hair gives us tlie largest proportion of carbon, while 
sulphur, oxygen and hydrogen are found in a smaller ratio. 

In black hair we find a larger amount, comparatively, of oxy- 
gen and sulphur, but & smaller amount of carbon and hydrogen. 

Fair hair is the richest in oxygen and sulphur, but has less 
carbon and hydrogen than hair of any other color. 

In red hair is found a reddish oil, a small quantity of iron, 
but a large quantity of sulphur. 

White hair, besides the sulphate of alumina, yields the phos- 
phate of magnesia, a whitish oil, and, in the aged, a large 
amount of the phosphate of lime. 

Tlie beard gives us more carbon and hydrogen than the head 
hair, but less oxygen and sulphur; the quantity of nitrogen is, 
however, about the same. 

Upon the variation of the amount of tliese diflferent chemical 
constituents present in hair of a given color, depend the dif- 
ferent shades of color caused by the use of the same dye, as 
flpoten of in the chapter devoted to the consideration of hair- 
dyes and bleaching agents. 

The peculiar offensive odor noticed on burning hair ia due 
to the decomposition of its nitrogenous or animal substance, 
called keratin, thus setting the previously combined sulphur 
free. This substance, which goes to malce up the bulk of the 
hair, is soluble in alkalies, with the formation of ammonia, and 
strong sulphuric acid; but insoluble in boiling acetic acid, which 
dissolves the nails, horn and epidermis, and hence distinguishes 
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hair from these very Bimilav products. Liquor potaasie also 
dissolves it quite readily. 

When hair is reduced to ashes, by burning, the ash is found 
to yield calcic sulphates and phosphate^', ferric and manganesic 
oxides, and ferric silicates; the ash from white hair yields sul- 
phate of alumina and lime, and phosphate of magaesia. 

AND I'HTSIOLOGY. 



Il.tirs are an a]>peudage of the skin, the same as are the nails; 
both are but modifications of the epidermal or surface-layer of 
the integument. In this respect also resembling the claws and 
feathers of hii-ds and fowls, the claws, hoofs and horns of ani- 
mals, the scales of fishes, and the tough, overlapping mail of 
the alligator and crocodile. 

Hairs are found everywhere, as a rule, upon the human body, 
excepting upon the palms of the hands and fingers, and the 
Boles of the feet and toes; though none are found on the npper 
eyelids, on the pulp of the lips, the dorsal surface of the tips of 
the fingers and toea, inner surface of .prepuce, on the glans 
penis, mucous surface of the labia, mucous surfaces generally, 
and the globe of the eye. To this last, however, I know of 
a noted exception among the animals, that of a calf born with 
a hair-tuft springing directly from the front of the eyeball. 

Hair is found also on or within many of the internal organs, 
and notably so in pathological formations, or tumors, of the 
ovary. In the normal state these hair-growths are microscopir 
eai, being only cilia in moat instances. Upon tlie inside of 
some of the ovarian cysts, though, I have seen it in large tufts, 
or bandfuls, growing luxuriantly from the oyst-wall. 

Hairs vary in length, size. and color in difEeront individuals, 
and also according to the place whereon they are found in the 
same individual. Thus, on the back of the fingers they are 
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very short, and shorter still on other portions of the hodj-, 
where the microscope ia necessary to roveal them, as they barely 
reach out of the skin-foUic!e containing them. On the head 
they become of great length, in some instances, as I shall 
give further on, trailing on the ground. The beard and eye- 
lashes are remarkable for their comparatively great size; the 
former, in some individuals, grows also to be of great length, 
as for instance that of the authentically recorded case of the 
Hiirgomeister Hans Steioingen, whose beard was so long that 
he trod upon it one day, when ascending the stairs to the coun- 
cil chamber, and so stumbled and fell down and was killed. 

Hairs are cellular in structure, being made up of an aggrega- 
tion of cells, that are variously shaped and altered from their 
primary spherical condition. 

Hair begins its growth by the formation of a follicle, through 
a downward hiniding-Iike propeas, from the corpus op rete 
■.costtm, the middle 

I layer of the skin, thus: 
In Fig. 1, E rep- 
resents the epithelial 
outer layer of the 
^'S' ■■ skin, the ecarf-skin, 

in other words; R. M. the middle layer or rete mucoaum; C 
corium, or true skin. 

The hair follicle is formed early in intra-uterine life. 
Ah early as the third month of ftEtal existence the involution 
of the skin commences, and with it the papilla and the com- 
mencing hair-bulb are seen. When further advanced in 
the formation, the follicle will assume the appearance, on 
microscopical examination, of that seen in Fig. 2, This 
represents a cross-section of the follicle at the leth week of 
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embryonic life; 1 represents the esteroal skin layer {E of Fig. 
1); 2, tha reie mucoaum {E. M., Fig. 1); 4, the hyaline tuem- 
brane of the foliiele formed from 
the corimn (C, Fig. 1); 3, 3, 3, 
represent the origiiial spherical 
and ovoid cells of tfiJ rudimen- 
tary hair. 

The eyebrows, supercilia, and 
the hairs upon the forehead, 
arc the first to begin their Fig, a. 

growth, then those of the upper lip and those around the 
mouth are the next in order; following these, in the order 
given, are the hairs of the scalp, back, chest, fingers, 
external ear, and, lastly, those on the end of the nose. By 
the end of the sixth month of fcetal life, the body hair is 
visible. Tbe infant, at birth, is covered with a fine downy 
growt-h, that Larry has likened to the bloom upon fruit. This 
is all shed in time, and hairs of new growth, or extra-uterine 
development (as in the case of the permanent teeth), take their 
pI.oe. 



THE FORMATION OF T 

The formation of the papilla, bulb and siiaft is in this way: 
Tbe mass of cells, 3, 3, 3, Fig, 2, divide themselves by aggre- 
gation into three portions; those near the edge of the hyaline 
membrane or envelope, 4, flatten out and go to form the interaal 
root-sheath of the hair; the central mass come more compactly 
together, deepen in color and go to form the bulb of the hair 
at its lower portion, and the shaft at the upper portion; those 
in the lowest portion of the follicle go to form the papilla. 
Originally none of these cells can be distinguished from the 
other cells of this same skin-layer. Piagrammalicalty, then, we 
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would have about this coDdition of afiFairs; Fig. 3, 1, repre 

seiiting tbe inteniai root--< 
Hheath; 2, the newly forming t 
liair shaft; 3, the newly form- i 
ing bulb, and 4, the iiewly J 
forming papilla. It will be ■ 
noticed that there is an appar- 
ent Clip-shaped depression in 
the bottom of the root of the hair into wltich the papilla 
fits closely. Aa it becomes more and more developed thia 
condition remains permanent through life, and it is this, the ' 
many clinging cells of the papilla to the hair root, when it ift j 
forcibly pulled from its follicle, that gives that paint-brushy I 
appearance to the hair, when its root is examined with the 
microscope; this same condition may be detected with the I 
unaided eye, when the clinging cells are more than ordinarily | 



T/ie /tair papilla is not unlike the many other papillae found | 
in the corinra to which it is intimately attached, and front 
which it receives its nourishment. It is highly vascular, there J 
hoing a fine capillary network of blood-vessels in its interior. J 
Its nervous supply is deficient, though nerve filaments havej 
lieen detected in the papilla, the ner^'e fibres of the eutiv 
Ufmally terminating close to it in the follicular layers, 

Bieaiadecki has demonstrated two arteries entering the J 
papilla, uniting near the summit, where they afterwards sub- f 
divide inta minut« capillaries, making their exit from thi 
pApilla aa veins. Serve fibres have also been traced by hiotl 
tip into the same orgatu In ttie external root-sheath Lnnger-V 
bans has also demonstrated nerve structure. 

Tlie height of the papilla is always greater than its breadtb, J 
bcin^ about double it; the average being abqut the fif Of'l 
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ail inch ou perpendicular section. Each papilla is made up 
of undeveloperl, nucleated connective-tissue cells commingled 
with a few free fibres. It is from these microscopic organs 
that the hairs of our bodies derive their nourishment and ele- 
ments of growth. 

The formative cells are continually being pushed upwards 
from the soft bulbs of the hair, taking, with them the coloring 
granules; they then arrange themselves about the centre of the 
shaft fonning its pith, ami part of the fibrous portion. Then, 
from the combined action of the hair bulb and the hair foUic'e, 
new aggregations of cells are made, which, as they are elevated 
to the surface of the skin, are contracted and flattened to tbi 
shape that we find ihem in the shaft without the foKicle. Tlio 
growth of hair, tiien, being but the gradual pushing iipwanla 
(out of the follicle) of previously-formed cells by tbe new ones 
that are being formed continually below them. This explains 
why the hair will grow after it is plucked out '' by its roots." 
So long as the papilla, with the follicle, is in a healthy condi- 
tion, BO long will a new hair be ready to spring up from the 
same follicle. Thus in the case of eye-lashes, tliey are renewed 
in 150 days. 

To return now to a further deacription of the follicle. Each 
one is from -^ to ^ of an inch in depth. As they are formed 
by an induplicature of the skin, their lining membranes partake, 
of necessity, of similar connective tissues and epithelial ele- 
ments. From minute and careful microscopical investigation, 
it has been found that there are three distinct (from their 
cellular arrangement) membranes, going to foi'm each follicle, 
after the indenture in the corium has been made by the down- 
wardly budding rete mucosum (Fig. 3.) The outer membrane, 
Fig. 4, 6, ia made up of fusiform, connective-tissue oelb, arranged 
longitudinally, with elongated nuclei, and is from the ttiVt M 
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'''^ T H ^ oo "f ^n '""^li i" tbickness. It is freely supplied with 
capillary Wood vesselB, and nerve fibres have been discovered 
in it. The middle 
incmbraDe is nearly 
triple the thickness of 
th(! outer layer, and 
is made up of fusi- 
form connective-tissae 
fibres, arranged trans- 
versely. It is not seen 
, all the way up the folK- 
; cte, bat ends, usually, 
at t he place of entrance 
of the ducts, 10, of the 
sebaceous glands (sim- 
ple, 1 1, and compound, 
9), which accompany 
each follicle. In this 
layer there is also 
found free capiltary 
circulation, with a ten- 
dency of the veasels 
to cross the membrane 
transversely. The Mi- 
ner membrane lining 
the follicular depres- 
sion, and which sur- 
rounds the hair, repre- 
sented by Fig. 4, en- 
tirely, thiiugh it ia Hot 
represented in the tut, 
ia •truoturelew; it is the limiting or hyaline membraue. 



B.S it is sometimeH called. It is not readily acted on by 
acids and alkalies, hence differs very matenally from the other 
follicular membrauea. Between it and the middle layer is 
a lymphatic plexun, and, in the caue of tactile hairs of animals, 
notably those of the feline class, there is a highly developed 
vascular plexus. Running downward from this hyaline mem- 
brane, continuing in the same direction as the follicle, as in 
the case of the longer and larger hairs, there is a stalk-like 
projection seen passing through, and below, the true akin-layer 
into a subcutaneous connective-tissue layer, there uniting and 
inuaeulating with its fellows. 

The hair follicles, in the majority of instances, do not descend 
perpendicularly into the skin, but take an oblique course. This 
gives a "set" to the direction which the hair-shafts take when 
oat of the body, and which will be treated of farther on. 

THE SEBACEOUS GLANDS. 

Each hair follicle has one or more sebaceous glands emptying 
into it near its outlet; these glands may be either simple, Fig. 
4, 11, page 18, or compound, 9, of same figure. From these 
glands are poured out the oily material that goes to lubricate 
the follicle, hair and scalp. The "dandruff" seen upon the 
scalp is a production of the dried material from these glands, 
commingled with the dust and fiiaraents of the clothing that 
find lodgment in the hair, together with the exfoliation of 
the scarf-skin of the scalp. Bi^sides thei'e sebaceous glands 
there are aweat glands alao opening into the follicle. 



Referring again to Fig. 4, page 18, there will be noticed, on 
thr right-hand side of the jilate, two banda of muacuhir tissue, 
T and 8, running diagonally upward from the lower portion of 
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the follicle. These are called erectores pili, the erector mus- 
cles of the hair. By the contraction of these muscles the hair 
is elevated, with its follicle, and protruded from the skin, giv- 
ing the condition of affairs known as " goose pimples " or 
" goose skin " {cutis an^erina.) Through the same physiologi- 
cal action upon the hairs and follicles of the scalp, one's hair 
is made " to stand on end," as is popularly said. During the 
contraction of these muscles the contents of the follicle and 
the sebaceous glands are also squeezed out more abundantly 
than when the follicle is in its usual distended, or quiescent, 
state. It is these muscles that also give the tactile movements 
to the " whiskers " of the feline, canine and leonine species, 
only thuy are more developed in them than in man. 



CHAPTER II. 



niE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE RAlR-i ContiTived.} 



THE ROOT-SHEATHS, 

Investiog the roots of the hair are two layers of cellw, oi 
membranes, called the outer and inner root-Bheaths. 

The external sheath, i, Fig. 4, is continuous with (he bulb of 
the hair, and resembles, closely, the rete tnueosum (Figs. 1 and 
3), from which it ia formed. It is made up of numerous 
rounded and nucleated cells, which vary from the mVir of an 
inch to the ^^ of an inch in diameter. Those situated nearer 
to the surface of the hair cylinder are somewhat flattened. 
This sheath is three or four 
times thicker than the inner 
root-sheath. 

Tlie internal root-sheath 
is more transparent than its 
fellow, the outer, and seema 
to be made up of two layera 
of flattened cells; the layer, 
1, Fig. 5, lying adjacent to 
the hair cylinder, is of non- 
nucleated, elongated, trans- 
parent cells, varying from 
the -j-Jtj- to the -^ of an inch 
in length, and is known as 
Henle'a layer. The oatermost layer, 2, is known aa Huxley's, 
and is made up of nucleated polyhedral cells, with axes parallel 
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to the sliaft i>i' the hair. These are also transparent, and are not 
BO compressed as lliose forming Henle's layer, and tbeir longi- 
tudinal axis is shorter. At 3, same figure, is shown, in contrast, 
some of the cells from the external root-sheath. At the bottom 
of the follicle there is only one layer of the nooleated cella 
forming this sheath, and, similarly to the outer root-sheath, it 
ends near the enlrance of the ducts of the sebaceous glands. 
A transverse section of a hair and its follicle,, J 
at the middle of the f()llicle, would sho^ all the 1 
different layers and membranes we have gone | 
over in the following order (Fig. 6): I IB a. ^ 
, portion of the hair; 2, the epillielial layer of i 
the hair shaft; 3 and 4, the inner and outer I 
layers of the internal root-sheath; 5 and 6, thai 
thick, outei' root-sheaih with its two different. 
layers of cells, the outer lying transversely fa 
the long axis of the follicle; 7, 8, 9, the hya«B 
line membrane, with its inner, middle an^ 
^- *■ outer layer of eells; 10, the pilh or medulla^ 

of the hair, which is to be desoribed on a, fiitlowiug page, 

THE nAIB BULB OR ROOT, 

Thai portion of the hair below the surface of the skin ik] 
called its roo(, It presents a bulbous enlargement at thid 
point, and hence is frequently termed the bulb. This is tha 
part thai furnishes the sustenance to the existing hair shafu 
without the follicle. It is larger, whiter and softer than thof 
portion without the skin, and has a holkuved-out base, whicbfl 
rests uj>on the papilla springing from the bottom of the follicl^l 
and is connected with it by the inierlaeemenl of the cells form-| 
faig the papilla and the bulb proper of the hair. 

minatiou of the structures of the root of the hair am 
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best made by chromic acid preparations; thin hardeos the cel- 
lular structures fio they can be easily manipulated. In the 
bulb proper, throughout its en- 
tire mass, with the exception of 
a thin cortical covering, we find 
the same round, nucleated cells 
seen in the external sheath iayen 
and shown at 3, Fig. 5. They 
are also seen in Fig. 7, at 6 i 
and 8. Sometimes these cells 
are pigmented, especially in the 
upper sliaft portion; they go 
to make up the fibrous part of 
the hair, 10, and the medull.iry ' 

]>ortion, 8, as they are further 

developed. They first become, with their nuclei, elongated for 
the cortical portion, 5, and this process continues till they ai-e 
still further narrowed and lengthened, and theii" nuclei become 
but thread-lines or are lost entirely. The cells overlap each 
other closely, and somewhat regularly, and in a healthy hair- 
cylinder it is Impossible to separate them without chemical 
re&gents, of which sulphuric acid is the best. This layer will 
be further treated of when we come to speak of the shaft of 
the hair, for, in the attenuated and hardened state of the cells, 
it is continued on to the tip of the hair without the follicle. 
The length of these cells, in their mature state, ranges from the 
g^ to the -jff of an inch, and their width from the ^(,\(, to the 
■ jo'dh of an inch. Between the plates of this layer are found 
granules of pigment matter — for this is the layer that givi's the 
color to the hair — and also a few narrow air chambers. 

The axillary and meduUary portion of the hair (8 and 11 of 
Fig. 8) is the most recent formation from the papilla, and yon 
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notice it is intimately connected with it. In young hairs this por- 
tion of tlie hair is not found, all the material going to form the 
fibrous mid epidermal portion. The cells that go to make this 
up are the same as those found in the newly-formed portions 
of the fibrous part just described ; the same as are also found 
in the papilla. Aa the hair is pushed gradually upwards, by 
the newly-fonning cells below, they shrink up, become less ' 
regular in form, lose their nuclei, and leave vacant spaces i 
between their walla for quite a large supply of residual air. 

The portion marked 5 in Fig. 7, is the outside or epidermal J 
lai/ei- of the hair. Its origin, 4, is also in more or less spherical, , 
nucleated cells, in common with the root- sheaths, which, 
they are pushed further' and further from the follicle, 
flattened, lose ihelr nuclei, and- finally lie in imbricating layers, 
covering the entire circumference of the hair shaft. They are 
thin and transpaten]^, when 'fiilly matured, and require the uss 
of ciiustic soda solutions, or sulphuric acid, to separate them 
from their fellows, and show their form and structure. Their 
ei/e varies from the -nj'irff to the -^^ of an inch in diameter. 

Of the remaining portions of Fig. 7, 1 represents the hyaline I 
membrane, or outer follicular layer; 2, the external root-sheath; 
3, the internal root-sheath ; 7, the papilla. 



BXIT FBOM THE FOLLICLE. , 

At the first formation of the hair-cylinder it does not issue 
point first from its follicle, but it is bent over upon itself, so i 
that a loop is formed ; this loop gradually pushes its way 
through tlifl follicular opening, and then, from its elasticity, 
the shaft straightens itself out. Indeed, it is the law of almost 
all growths, that the point does not issue direct from the piirent- 
oell or follicle, bnt is bent downwards till the exit-making loop 
ia formed. This you witness in the fullest degree in the growth 
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of plaiUH from tiieir seeds, Soinetimos, fur variaua reasons, 
prominent among which is the sealing of the follicle with seba- 
eeoua matter, or its being covered over by the scales of the 
scarf-skin, or the outer walla adhering together, the hair cannot 
make its exit at all; in this case it keeps on its growth— for the 
papilla, as long ns blood is sent to it in proper condition, never 
ceases its work — and doubles more and moi'c upon itself until 
the follicle is fully distended. This produces intolerable itch- 
ing, and hence attention is directed to tlie Rcat of the malady. 
Tlie imprisoned hairs are readily set at liberty by the use of 
strong alkaline washes (strong soap-^ud 3 is as good as anything), 
and frictions with coarse towels. The condition can also be 
recognized by the sight, the coiled hairs showing themselves as 
little black spirals beneath the skin. Occasionally the hairs will 
be found to ho one-half an inch, or moi-e, in length when released. 
Sometimes a whole limb may be thus affected. 
Aristotle (384 to 322 B. C.) has described the 
condition quite fully, although it is (jiiile a rare 
maladv. 



In the former chapter we spoke of the shedding 
of the fcetal liair. This process, with tlie regen- 
eration of the bair, was first noticed hv the 
German physiologist Kfilliker. A diagram will 
perhaps aid us in more completely understanding 
tliis physiological process, see Fig. 8. In this, 1 
represents the eyelash of a child that was of 
intra-uterine growth, and is now about to be 
thrown off; 2 is the bulbous portion of the old 
bair severed by the constricting follicle, 3, from its papilla, 5; 
the new hair, 4, is just beginning to be formed, and is gradually 
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pushing the old one out of the follicle; 6 is a mebaceous gland, I 
with its short duct emptying into the hair-follicle. 

The natural loss of liair, either through disease or the age of I 
the hair itBelf, is through this same way, when the papilla ii 
left uninjured. 

As a lirst step to this process there seems to be a fatty degen- 
eration of the cells at the summit of the papilla, induced either | 
by improper blood-supply or through some wlight injury, s 
pulling the hair. Since it is the tendency of the follicle t 
keep contracted, of course, if the cellular elements are dimin- I 
ished for a time, a constriction must necessarily take place; 
when once started, the nourishment of the hair is so materially^ J 
lessened by the severing of the connection of the root-sheaths, 
which the constriction causes, that the hair must become | 
ultimately separated from all nourishment, and hence sup- 
planted by one of more vigorous and Iieaithy growth. 

The shedding of the hair-coats of our domestic animals, andf 
the moulting of our fowls and birds, is from a similar physio- 1 
logical cause, llie hair shaft has lived italife, the cell formSr* I 
tioD is not sufficient to keep so long a hair in a live, or growing, j 
condition, so the old h.iir is thrown out of the follicle by the 1 
new growth forming below. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SHAFT KXTKR 
NAL TO THE FOLLICLE. 

We have come now to the conai'leratioii of the hair-cyliii<ler 
as it exists without the follicle. Usually there is but one shaft 
having exit from the same follicle, yet two or more are some- 
times Been. 

Each liair is properly divided into three anatomiiial portions: 
1st, the bulb, which has already been described; 2d, the shajl, 
external to the follicle; 3d, the tip or point. 

7'he tip of the hair can be dismissed in a few words. Hairs, 
when liealtliy, have an acutely-shaped point. It is, like the 
sting of the bee, a typical point; indeed, Nature, when she 
makes a point, makes one that will bear the closest scrutiny. 
Ton put a hair under the microscope, and it there remains the 
same regularly and finely pointed object it rasembles to the 
naked eye ; not so, though, tlie pointed objects that man may 
make. Tou examine the finest cambric needle, and it is a rough, 
notched and blunt object. Fig. 
gives a very good compara- 
tive illustration of the two 
objects, seen under the micro- 
scope ; IZ representing the 
hair point, and Wthe point of 
the needle. When the hair 
becomes diseased, then the 
point splits up into Beveral 

layers, and if the split ends are not clipped off, as lliey should 
be, the cieft extends farther and farther up the shaft, until 
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one-third ibe normal length of the liair. Thus, if a hair 36 
inches in length be carefully stretched to its fnll capacity, it 
would then measure 48 inches. After the weiglit was removed 
it would gradaally retrnct, but would never regain its prior 
dimendoHB. 

This property of the hair is not constant, as it varies with 
the size of the hair, its color and the person from whom taken, 
as this table of the results of experiments will show: 

Color. Age, Measured. Stretcheil to Cantraoted lo 

Doric brovD. ., SS (Ki 46 40 

Darkbrown U SI 36 a4 

LlKbtbrown 80 7 9 TH 

Red. Z4 la 16 

Ught brown 6 18 K 

Dark brown 17 ^7^ 34 

Darkbrown 36 HM H^fi | 

The coloring matter of the hair is found in this fibrous por- 
tion, as before announced. The cells are pigmented, either 
light or dark, according to the prevailing tint of the hair; pig- 
ment graniilos are also found between the cellular layers. The 
pigmentation is not evenly distributed, either within or without 
the cells, bat seems to be somewhat linear in its arrangement, , 
although it is not deposited in continuous lines. In some 
animals, as for instance the rat, the cells are (irregularly) alter- 
nately colored and uncolored; the result of this is that it gives 
a sort of a gray look to the hair, which we call " mouse color," 
One or two instant-GS of human hair being somewhat similarly 
colored are on record; we give them in full in the chapter npon 
the Color of the Hair. 

This brings us now to the consideration of the third or outer 
cijvenng of the hair. 

The Epidermal Coat — This is an imbricating cellular layer ; 
that is, the flat, quadrilateraloid ceIN, see Fig. la, forming it 
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overlap enuli other, just as the tiles oi' shiDgles do 
our houses, or the scales upon a fish's 
body. The HcalfS are hard, dry, thin an 



, and need the i 



; of B 




transparent, 

sulphuric acid or liaostic potash to bring 
them out. They contain no nucleus or 
nucleolus, and are about the yaVs "^f ^" 
inch in width, their length being some five 
or six times that. They are analogous to 
the outer covering, or scarf-skin, of the 
hand, or any portion of the human body. 

The scales were originally spheroidal cells, but by prouess of 
age, and from the moulding influence of the root follicle, their 
contents have become .absorbed and they have gi-adually 
become flattened tinti! they Jiavc^ acquired their present con- 
dition and arrangement. They are all placed somewhat regu- 
larly about the cylinder of the lialr-shaft, and all with their 
free edges toward the point of the hair. This gives a HOme- 



what ferried li 



ges of t 




s hair, when seen through 
microscope, as is represented in Fig. 14; 
I shows the shaft itself; 2, the edge of it 
as it is more highly magnified. The imbri- 
cations will not be so plainly marked ex- 
( ept in specimens that have been subjected 
t J the action of reagents. The more usual 
i[pearance of the hair, as seen under the 
micrOHcopi, is tiiat seen in Fig. J 5. This is from a child, and 
IB magnified three hundred and seventy diameters. In children, 
however, the imbrications are not shown as distinctly as in 
the hairs from adults. This peculiarity of arrangement of 
the scales can be detected by the touch; thus drawing the 
hair briskly through the fingers, from the tip to tiie root, it 
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Pig. 15. 
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will then seem to be rongh aud aneven. Often wheD quite 
firm pressure is used a humming sound may be produced by 
this manceuvre. You can 
by this means always tell 
which is the root-end and 
«))Liii the tip-end of the 

II as the overlapping 
I Ia\eislie /rtijrt the roots. 
I Now if you turn the hair, 

11 1 for end, and draw it 

III the root to the tip, 
ill be felt to he smooth 

I II 1 e^ en. Advantage 
has been taken of this 
fact by hair dealers and 
dressers, in arranging 
their sti>i;k. Where the hair has become disarranged, that 
is, a part with the I'oots one way and the remainder with the 
tips in the same direction, the whole is thrown upon a smooth, 
hard surface, and rolled briskly back and forth with the palm 
of the hand, or pulp of the fingers, when those with the roots 
in the same direction will begin to "back out" from the mass, 
and can then be easily sorted out and arranged in a proper man- 
ner. Were this caution not taken (to have the points all ona 
way) the hair wonld never lie evenly and smoothly upon die 
head. 'ITiis same "rolling" process, in a minor degree, takes 
place at each twist of the head on the pillow, and hende 
explains why our ladies' hairs are less snarled and tangled than 
they would otherwise be after a night's repose. 

This principle is also taken advantage of in the case of hairs 
(wool) from sheep and goats. The manufacture of felting is po8> 
■ible only upon ihis natural condition of serration and imbrioa- 
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tion of the cortical layer of cella about tbe stiaft uf the hair, 
since ihey allow a sort of " interlocking," when iindei- pressure, 
to take place, and so form that thick, firm article known aa 
"felt cloth." Wools differ in the fineness of these serrations, 
and upon this their commercial value ia graded. In Leicester 
wool the eerrations are 1,850 to the inch; in South-down, 2,080; 
in Merino, 2,040; in fine Saxon, 2,720. The finer tlic serrations, 
as a rule, the closer and finer is the cluth woven from it. 

The shrinking of woolen goods 
by washing, etc., is owing to a 
closer interlacement of tbe wool 
fibres, through the friction of the 
wash-board and agency of the hot 
water. 

In some animals we have this 
outer covering greatly developed, 

III the India bat, for instance, see Fig. IG, 1, they stand out 
trumpet-shaped, resembling lilac blossoms threaded one within 
the other, as children are wont to string them 
together for necklaces. Fig. 2, of the same 
plate, shows the imbrications as still more 
prominently developed; they whorl about the 
shaft as so many spikes; this is from the cater- 
pillar. In swans' down used in winter trimming 
of ladies' and children's cloaks, the imbrications, 
see 3, same plate, resemble shallow cups, trans- 
fixed by a long central shaft, or hoiieysuckleB 
strung together by threading one within the 
other. Another very singularly marked hair is 
from the Dermestes lardarius in its larval state. 
This insect ia found frequently in our museums and cabinets, 
feeding upon fur, skins and other animal substances. There 
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aru four or tivu spiiiea in eath whorl »liout tlie cylindrical 
shaft, the top of which is surmounted by a whorl of six large 
pendant filamentu, Fig. 17. 

This coating of the hair is exGi^edingly thin, beiug but. the 
?Atf ""f ^11 '"'^li '" thickness upon the external shaft. Lower 
down, in the folliclp, it is considerably thicker and softer, and 
is in two layers at the lower portion of the root. 

Notwithstanding that this layer is so very thin, were it poa- 
sible to remove it from all the hairs from the heads of the people 
of Detroit, and pile each layer one upon the other, we would 
have a higher than Ossa on Pelion, for the mass of imbricating 
hair scales wonld measure over Iwenty miles in height.. Or, 
taking it from the head-haii-s of the citizens of Chicago, and 
placing the layers edgewise, yon will have a foot-walk oner 
one hundred miles in length. 



CHAPTER l\. 

THE HAIR SHAFT -(ConKnufti.) 
On tranaverse section tlie shaft is sctin to have an irregularly 
ovoid or cylindrical shape, though this varies exceedingly with 
the individual from whom it waa taken, and the [>art from 
whence plucked. Nationality has much tu do with the shape. 
The Aryan races have an oval outline, whereas the Semitic 
have a more or lesa angular contour to the hair. In Europeaos, 
and the light-haired races generally, it h quite a regular oval, 
as in the cut liere given, Fig. 
18. 1 representB the medulla; 
2, the fibrous portion; 3, the 
epithelial portion ; 4, a more 
cylindrical hair, one character- 
istic of black-haired races, like | 
the Chinese or East Indian, 
and ia not marked by a pith. 
In the North American Indian 
it ia cylindrical, and in the 
Malay and Japanese nearly so. 
In the African it is what may "^' '"' 

be termed elliptical, or eccentrically elliptical, and sometimes 
it is even kidney-shaped. In the Biishmen it is ribbon-like; 
the race being what you might denominate a fiat-haired one, 
as their hair is four or five times as broad as it is thick. The 
hair of the Negi'o has no central canal or medulla, and the 
coloring matter is pretty generally scattered all through its 
aubatance. The Negro's hair will "felt," whereas the Europe- 
an's will not. 
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The ancient Egyptians bad ahnoat cylindrical hair, aa my 
specimeDs sbowj and hence there would be but little tendency 
to curling of their hirsute covering ; indeed, all their pictures 
on their monuments I'epresent them as people of straight hair. 
They were a. dark-haired race also. 

In the ancient Assyrian sculptures we see the Assyrio-Ninevi- 
liMh race with a profusion of curls, hence their hair must have 
approached the Anglo-European type, ovoid on transverse 
section. 

The hirsute specimens I have examined from the beads of the 
Peruvian Incas, given me by that industrious collector. Prof. 
Steere, of Michigan ITniveraily, show a decided tendency to the 
cylindrical outline. Pnrtber on I shall devote a special chapter 
to the consideration of these three varieties of hair. 
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HY I[A1R CURLS. 

On this ovoid condition 
of the hair, depends, in a 
great degree, its curling 
or non-curling qualities. 
The beard is decidedly 
elliptical, and we all know 
liow much more curly it 
is than the shafts of our 
head coverings. Fig. 19, 
is a very highly magnified 
section of beard-hair, and 
shows the central pith 
very distinctly. The rea- 
son of its curling prop- 
remember in a former chapter I 
if the fibrous layer, that layer made 
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Up of long, nucleated, eiteosile and retractile cells; the one 
that makes up the chief bulk of the bair and surrounds the 
medulla or pitb. 

In the straight- haired races the fibres of this middle layer 
are deposed regularly and evenly about the central pith, and 
hence a perfect cylinder is tbe result. As this fibrous portion 
is the seat of elasticity and strength, it follows that the tension 
must be equal on all sides of a shaft of this shape, and hence 
there is no twisting of the hair upon its central axis; in other 
■words, no curling reaulta. Tlie small downy hairs of the body 
belong to this class. 

In hairs of OToid form, as in the wavy and curly-haired 
races, the fibrous portion being unevenly distributed about the 
axis, it follows that tension is unevenly distributed, and hence 
a coiling or curling ensues. 

In the elliptical or kidney-shaped hairs, as belong to the 
negro families, this coiling tendency is greatly increased, for 
the distribution of the fibrous portion is more unevenly dis- 
tributed about the medulla than in the oval-haired races. 

Hair being hydroecopic, it is from this fact liable to have its 
curling properties influenced by the state of the atmosphere. 
Our young belles complain of this quality very bitterly, when, 
after an hour's exposure in a crowded ball-room, their " frizzes " 
and crisp " curia " become lanlc shreds of their former selves. 
The aqueous vapor thrown off from tlie lungs and bodies 
(through transpiration) of the dancers has been absorbed by the 
dry and crispy hairs, and hence their beauty of form quiokly 
vanishes away. The fibre-cells of the hair-cylinder which have 
been stretched, and then dried, into an abnormal position by tbe 
hot curling-iron, becoming moistened, soften down and finally 
ABBume their normal condition, which results in an untwisting 
of tbe crimps and frizzes. Until something can be invented., 
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ibat will absorb tbe exhaled and transpired material from our 
bodies — for the lunga and skin are tbe main sewers — just bo 
long will society be imposed upon by tbis " undoing" quality 
of fasbionably-dressed heads of hair. 

This hydroscopic quality has been taken advantage of in the 
manufacture of certain scientific instruments. Thus, in certain 
of tbe so-called aneroid barometers, the working force is bat 
the extension and contraction of hair under the influence of 
moisture, and the measured amount of this extension or con- 
traction is read upon the dial plate in the translated terms of 
either fair or foul weather. 

In hot, dry climates the hair of a straight-baired European 
assumes the locks of tbe ancient Jove. A good instance of 
this is given by Mr. St. John, in bis "Travels in tbe Valley 
of the Nile." He says: " The effect of tbe climate of Egypt 
upon the liair is remarkable. Why, our beard, wbich in Europe 
[all Europeans have an ovoid bair, and hence it is curlingly 
inclined from this anatomical peculiarity] was soft and silky and 
almost straight, began immediately on my arrival in Alexan- 
dria to curl, grow crisp and strong, and before I reached Ea-souan 
resembled horse bair to tbe toucli, and was also disposed in 
ringlets about the chin. This is, no doubt, to be accounted for 
by the extreme dryness of tbe air. * * * Ou my return to 
Malta my curls bad all disappeared." 

Mr. St. John accounted for the curly-headed condition of the 
Negro in this wise: "The extreme dryness of tbe air, which, 
operating through several thousand years, bas in the interior 
changed the hair of the Negro into a kind of coarse wool." 

LTiidoubtedly Mr. St. John is partially right, for it is the 
tc-tidcncy (if all ovoidal bair to curl, and es[>ecially no in a ilry 
climate, or under an ti 'hydroscopic conditions. As to tbe bait 
of tbo Negro Wing " coarse wool," onu of our most competent 
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a^vers that ttie individual hairs of this r 
e. Eiirnpeau. 



The diameter of a hair-shaft varies with the nationality, color, 
age and sex of the individual, .is well as the locality from which 
the specimen U taken. The beard is notoriously coarse and 
harsh; so also the pelvto and axillary hairs, the eyebrows and 
eyelashes. 

In the aged the hairs of the head are coarser than in youth, 
and in yoath coarser than in babyhood. 

In the Kew Zealander they are coarser than in the South 
American Indiaii, whilst the Indian's are coarser than the 
European's. In the first they average -jfj of an int'h in diam- 
eter, the extremes being, of fifty hairs examined, j-J^j- and j^ 
of an inch; in the second, from the -^ to the ^ of an inch 
in diameter, the extremes being, of one hundred and fifty-five 
hairs examined, ia\a ^""^ tIt "^^ "■" inch; in the third, the 
European, their diameters averaged from the -j^ to the ^^ of 
an inch, the extremes being, of two thousand hairs examined, 
•nVi- *nd riu- "f -ii 'n^'^; probably yj^ of an inch is the gen- 
eral average diameter. 

Small though a single shaft may be, that is, it will take four 
hundred of them laid side by side to measure one linear inch, 
yet when you come to take them in the aggregate, the surface 
they would cover is really immense. For instance, taking our 
Detroit illustration again: If the hairs from the present pop- 
ulation were laid side by side, we would have a foot-walk, 
averaging about twelve inches in width, over six hujidred miha 
in length. Or, from the citizens of Philadelphia, a hirsute 
walk, six feet in width, could be laid upon every street of their 
city throughout the street's entire length. Or, from the oitiea 
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of Nt'W York and Brooklyn combined, a hirsute walk one foot 
wide that would much more than reach from the north pole to 
the south pole, were it possible to lay it on the earth's axis. 
Or if taken from the inhabitants of the whole earth, the 
twelve-inch hirsute walk would belt the globe 280 times at the 
equator, or could furnish thirty, each a foot in width, to reach 
the moon. In fine, to briefly formulate these facts, it is safe 
to say that any city can pave Id; streets with human hair, 
to the width of six feet, throughout the entire length of the 
same. 

I have just said that sex h:id much to do with the size of the 
hair; (Ae hair of men, although common opinion be to the 
contrary, is finer than that of loorncn, the difference being in 
favor of the former by some n^ of an inch, when contrasting 
the coarsest hairs of the male (European) with the coarsest of 
the female of same nationality- A like Increase of the size of 
the hair-shaft, on the part of the female, is noticed when com- 
paring the finest hairs traia the two sexes. These figures are 
the average, as deduced from the careful examination of the 
hairs from thirty-six individuals, eighteen being male and 
eighteen being female, and with a total number of one thou- 
sand and sixteen hairs examined from the males, and nine Imn- 
dred and forty from the females. The measurements were 
carefully made by one of the greatest of English physicians, 
Dr. Erasmus Wilson, one whose recent work in great things, 
although the object has a diminutive name, has made his name 
prominent among all nations; I allude now to his removal 
from the banks of the Nile, at Alexandria, Egypt, Cleopatra'a 
Needle, and its setting up upon the banks of his home river, 
the Thames. 
On the same head, even, there will be a great difference in the 
[ tixe of the hair-shafts, 'i'hiis, from a table given by Wilson, 
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we (leiiute l!ie following resulta, from the 
upwards of fifty hairs from each of six individuals: 
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The ^ark-colored hair belongs to the coarser variety. The size 
of the shaft as regards the color, is graded in this way : 

Flaxen hair is the finest, averaging from the yj-f to j^ of 
an inch; the second on the list is chestnut hair, measuring -j-J-j- 
to j^Tf of an inch in diameter; the third is red hair, measuring 
*''^ rfir ^'^ roT **f *° inch; the fourth is dark brown hair, 
meaauring the ^ to the j^of an inch; the fifth, light brown, 
meaBuring the j-J^ to the j-J^ of an inch; sixth, black, measur- 
ing the j-Jt) ^^ ^^^ liir "^ *" inch. Taking the average of all 
these we find that ^^ of an inch is the average diameter; 
taking ibis with the average given in the above table, we get 
j-J-j- of an inch a,^ the average si/.e of the hair-abaft of the 
adult scalp; hence, in round numbers j-^ of an inch should be 
taken as the average diameter of the head-hair of the civilized 
races. 
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is as one to five, iu the general average, and that it holdrt pretty 
constantly the same in the individual cases; that is, that the 
coarsest hairs will be five times the diameter of the finest. 
Now, in the less civilised nations there is not near so wide a 
range, neither is there in the hair from children, for in them 
the size of the hair cylinders is pretty nearly the same. Thus 
in the Soutb American Indian^ the ratio is as one to three. 
In the New Zealander'a (a more limited number of examina- 
tions, however, yet there were fifty hairs carefully measured), 
the ratio is as one to two. Would it be stretching the point 
too much to afiirm, then, that the progress of civilization and 
culture can be marked, to a certain degree, by the amount of 
variability in the siae of the hair-shafts of the head ? It would 
seem not, from the figures and ratios just given, 

NUMIIKB OF IIAIBS TO TUB StjUARE INCH. 

Intimately connected with the size of the hair is its thickness 
of growth, or the number of filaments that are to be found 
upon a square inch of surface. The coarser (darker-colored) 
it is, the thinner it will be, and vice versd. 

As our flanen hair is the finest, it follows then that the own- 
ers thereof are the richer in their oomate posseasions. Thus, it 
is nothing uncommon for them to brush out and untangle 
aeventy miles of golden locks when making their morning 
toilet, whilst some luxuriate in the richness of ninety, and even 
one hundred miles of these aureate possessions. The only 
wonder is that the delicate threads are not more kinked and 
knotted after a night at the ball. 

The Ncalp hears more, in the same superficial measurement, 
than any other portion of the body, and even hereon they vary 
much in number, according to the portion from which taken: 
thus, on the crown they are the most plenty; on the back of 
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the head next in quantity, and on thu forebend Mill more 
HCatteriog. On the chin there are some one hundred and eizty 
to the square inch; on the pL'lvia, one hundred and forty; on 
the forearm one hundred; on the back of the hand eighty; on 
the thigh, anterior surface, forty-five. 

The number of the hairs upon the head also vary ivitli tlie 
color grown by the iiidividuiil. Thus, of the black, we have 
five hundred and ninety-eight to each square inch; of the 
chestnut, 8ix hundred and forty-eight; of the flaxen, seven 
hundred and twenty-eight. This is in about the same ratio as 
the variability of size in these same colors. It would also 
follow as a corollary (as the Iiair ia coarser) that ilie female has 
fewer than the male, in the same amount of cranial surface. 
As there are some one hundred and twenty superficial square 
inches of the avei-age sized Bcalji, it would follow that a black- 
haired individual has some (in round numbers) seventy-two 
thousand hairs covering his head; the chestnut-haued person, 
some seventy-eight thousand; the flaxen-haired some eighty- 
eight thousand. Another author, however, has made the esti- 
mate much larger, as he has recognized the fact, in his compu- 
tations, that manj^ of the follicles give exit to iwo or more 
hairs, and so puts the number of hairs in an average sized 
head, and of average luxuriousuess of growth, at 120,000. 
From my observations this would seem the more correct esti- 
mate. The significance of the saying "Even the very hairs of 
yonr heads are numbered," can now be more fully appreciated. 

Whilst our "blondes," then, are so rich in their wealth of 
golden tresses, their darker-haired sisters are compelled to be 
satisfied with fifty, forty, yes, and some red-haired sisters, with 
but thirty-six miles of this covering that St. Pan! says is "a 
glory to her." While the first has the more from which to tie 
true love-knots, nature has allowed the darker-haired ones to tie 
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theirs tbe stronger, a. more than coiupeasating result ensuing; 
for, as I shall show further on, the darker- haired may have 
three husbands to the golden-haired's two. 

Although 120,000, the average number of hairs of an average 
head {bnt not of an average man, I am sorry to say, for such 
often have no cause for comate boasting) may seem a large 
number to put upon so smatl a surface as the scalp, yet it ia 
absolutely nothing when compared with the amount found upon 
animals or insects. For instance, on a single square inch of 
surface of the coarse-wooled English breeds of aheep, there are 
from 5,000 to fi,000 filaments, and on the Merino-blooded, there 
are some 50,000, instead of the average 1,000 as found upon 
our heads; and upon the feet (pulvilli) of the common house- 
fly, 1 have counted them repeatedly and found them to be at 
the rate of over 80,000,000 to same amount of surface; an 
amount which if in miles and multiplied by one hundred and 
twenty (the number of square inches in our scalps), would equal 
a distance that would take a raihvsad car, going at tho rate of 
a mile a minute night and day, over eighteen thousand years to 
traverse: a time represented by more than three times the 
interval that separates the birth-time of Adam from this the 
aineteenlh century. 



CHAPTER Y. 



THE HAIR-BHAFT— (Cflxrfwifoi,) 



And baaoty tlraws 



On examination you will notice that hairn ilo nut all point 
in the same direction, hut they seem to assume geometric 
curves about the body. Tliia is because the folliclea them- 
selves are placed at varying angles in the skin; they do not, kb 
a rule, pierce it perpendicularly, but at BOme oblique angle, 
and point in different directions. 

To Ibis anatomical peculiarity is due the poHHibility of 
arranging the hair artistically, as well as the possibility of its 
easy sweeps and curves about the body, when left in its dishev- 
eled state. There are several centers for this capillary radia- 
tioti, not only on the cranial enrfaoe, but on the limbs, as well 
aa trunk. 

When these centers of the scalp are, from some freak of 
nature, misplaced, we have the rebellious " frizzle tops," that 
admit of no special influence of tbe boudoir comb or brush, but 
seem always free to aaaert their crias- cross-lying independence. 
Many a poor mother has half worried her life out trying to 
train her Johnny's rebellious locks into better ways, believing 
it was Johnny's own perversenesa of manners that induced 
such dilapidated -looking head-gear, when it really was none of 
Johnny's fault at all, but simply a freak of nature in misplac- 
ing the radiating centers of his hirsute c 
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So, too, many a belle, in and out of her teens, has " banged " 
these same rebelliously acting locke of hers, to the distraction 
of her belter temper, oftentimes, no doubt, and yet with no 
more lasting impression iipou the refractory hairs than Johnny's 
mother made upon his. 

On the crown there is usually but a single center, and from 
this point the hairs radiate downwards on all sides, in gentle 
sweeps, until the whole scalp has been covered. If there should 
be a radiating center placed low down, towards the forehead, 
then we get our rebellions "cow-licks," as they are generally 
called; if two radiating centers on the crown, then the "frizzle 
tops" just described. Still, with perseverance on the part of 
the mother a/id child, this natural cosnketic deformity may be, 
in a great measure, overcome; for a hair bulb that, at first, 
persistently turned its shaft to the right, may be educated to 
turn it to the left; thereby rcBtoring harmony among tlicae 
more weakly members of our bodies. 

On the forehead the curves radiate from the median line to 
the right and left, with a curving sweep downwards over the 
temples, foi-ming the outer half of the eyebrows, and, in men, 
the upper, or aural, portion of the whiskers. On the cheeks, 
the currents are downwards, curving round on the lower jaw 
to the chin. On the upper lip the mustaches are formed by 
two outwai-d sweeps from the median line. On the body 
there is a main center at each arm-pit; from these points a cur- 
rent sweeps forward over the chest, to the median line, where 
it descends lo the umbilicus. Another current, from the same 
oenters, iti an easy double curve, covers the abdomen, thence is 
continued down the thighs to the knees, where it seems to split 
and surround the leg at this point. From the arm-pit, as a 
center again, a Ihinl current sweeps round to the back, whilst 
another encircles the arn- at the shoulder, running therefrom 
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down to the hand, where it has an outward deflexion. On the 
front of the forearm is a downward and bilateral current, that 
meets with divers others, and the combined currents cover this 
menLber completely, so far as its hirsute growth is concerned. 
On the thigh, besides the downward and inward current just 
referred to, there is another one that sets in at the middle of the 
outer portion, and continues down it, and the leg, then turns 
somewhat diagonally across the instep to the first toe-cleft. 
On the back of the leg there is an upward current, a sort of 
a resultant from the union of the two outward flowing currents, 
that covers the remaining portion of the limb with its hirsute 
apparel. 

There is, in fine, in the direction of these hair currents, as 
they surround the body, much to remind one of the oceanic 
currents, as seen enveloping the continents on a Mercator's pro- 
jection; llie main currents of the one correspond, figuratively, 
with those of the other; whilst the minor currents of the body 
will represent those seen on the map in the gulfs, seas and bays. 

Much of this same regularity of hirsute covering is seen in 
animals; and in all there ia a unity of design that is little 
thought of by the careless or hurried observer. In all the fine 
hairs follow the course of the medullary arteries of the long 
bones. In swift-footed animals the direction of the sweep of 
the currents is J'rom the wind whea in flight. This same 
principle is also seen in the arrangement of the feathers on 
our birds and fowls and the scales on our fishes; the evident 
design being to facilitate locomotion by offering as little frio- 
tional resistance to the surrounding medium as possible. 

In burrowing animals this samii backward-flowing of the 
hirsute currents is noticed, except in the species noted for 
digging very small, and closely -fitting burrows; never making 
them large enough to allow thamsfiives ito tflrn-about-iu them. 
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BO as to be able to come out head first. These animals hav*' 
the power of changing tho uurrentH of hair-growtli, from thej 
usual course of before backwards, to from behind, forwards 
this being taken advantage of when in its burrow, allows i1 
an e»gy egress from its narrow, single-entranced habitatloi 
Moles, shrews and the platypi have this peculiarity; the steia^ 
of the hair being filamentous, but the terminal portions broader, 
it is easy for them to make the change in the direction of their 
hair currents. 

Sometimes in fowls a somewhat similar arrangement will bes 
seen (though the deformity remains permanent) in the contrari- 
wise an-angement of its feathers. My father once posaesHed 
a hen whoso feathers all ran tlie wrong way; those on the lege 
ran up towards the body, those on the body and neck up 
towards the head. This gave her a perpetual " out of sorts " 
look; and when the patient biddy would essay pt aerial sail, 
sbe was doomed to continual disappointment; for the result 
was always that which befell " Darius Green " with his flying 
machine. 

A few varieties of our doniestie pigeons have a rough neck- 
gear all the time; whilst others have the power of assuming 
one as the occasion may demand, just as Tabby erects the hair 
on iier back and tail wlien Fido approaches too near her. 
These all are but rudimentary examples of the phenomenon 
seen iti the burrowing animals just spoken of. 

In man we also get a hint of it in the erection of the hairs 
of the head, when frightened, and also in the "goose skin " 
condition spoken of on page 20, which is developed on expo- 
sure to cold, and sometimes to fright. Virgil has spoken of it 
tB this viae : 
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But the oldest reference to this condition of the hair and 
flesh is found in the book of Job (1620 B. C.) chap, iv, verse 
15, where Eliphaz, the Temanite, describing his sensations 
when a spirit passed by, says: J'»7t'2 nr?.w "^ttpp ^^^ ''??""^^ ^'"^V 

Then a spirit passed before my face; 
The hair of my body stood up. 

THE LENGTH OF HAIB. 

Among members of the same races there is a great variation 
of the length of the hair. Between the sexes there is also a great 
difference noticed in the length of the cranial hirsute covering, 
that of the female being usually much the longer. There are 
three important physiological reasons why a woman's hair is 
longer than her husband's. The first is, that since nature has 
withdrawn from her the hair-growth of the face, and in a major 
degree that of the body, a larger supply of hirsute-forming 
material is left for the scalp. The second is, that the hair having 
a larger diameter of shaft, it is stronger, and hence less liable 
to break; also the formative power of the papillae is increased. 
The third reason is that she is usually less engaged in mental 
labors, or business worry, and so there results more constant 
and even supply of blood to the scalp. 

That her head is less constantly covered, and even when 
covered, ventilation of the scalp and hair is so much better, 
might also be adduced as another reason for finding longer 
hair in the female. Darwin gives still another reason, that of 
" sexual selection : " that is, man admires now a fine head of 
hair in the opposite sex; it is fair to suppose this preference 
has always existed; hence, as the result of centuries of such 
selection, the hair must have been developed in a greater degree 
in the female in each succeeding generation. 

The political significance of long hair, in a nation that, as a 




wboUi, wear the hair ehort, as worn by the m^le, is th&t of 
iMMilitj' U) both church and state; in Austria, no well has this 
f«MarK Ifc^ii underEtood, that it is made a. political offense to 
ht Wf attiri'd. It Hignifies, in Huch personB, an oulreism — n 
riih%lVttpn jt(;ainNt general cuatomfi, tastes and thought. 

Brtwftn different nations there is a great difference in the 
Jn([tii of their crantal coverings; those of cylindrically-shaped 
lliaftA have the longest hairs, as notably the Chinese- Mal&y, 
«td Home of the Indian races. The more iiTegular the shape 
nt th* abaft, as a rule, the shorter ia the cranial covering, as 
»ttta}Ay the Negro races. 

In the Malays, hair seven feet in length is occasionally sei 
ivbtbc it in not so very uncommon to Ree It trail on the ground | 
vfMm wsfkiDg. 

Tlte longest hair that I have seen in the female is that 
(Mlongiog to Mrs. Dr. Pritlie, of Detroit, She is now twenty- 
eight years of age, and her hair measures some fifty-eight inches 
ffl lengtb; it is very dark colored. I have measured the diameter 
of the shaft and find it to be ^-^ of an inch. Luxuriant bair- 
growlba have been characteristic of lier father's family, espe- 
cully among the male merabera. Latterly the excessive growth 
■be carries has begun to make quite a serious drain upon her 
ajMtem, though in former years no ill effects were noticed. 

Dr. Wilson says that a lady writes to him that she is five 
feet eight inches in height, and ttiat, when standing, many of 
her hairs trail three or four ino'iips npoii the floor. She is 
twenty-eight years of age, hair wavy (hence of the ovoid 
ah&ft) and it gives positivu pain to have one pulled from the 
follicle. 

A lady in Alassacihim'tn in reporlt-d In have refused *l,ooo 
for her hua<l 'if liair. whifli in i[iiiie think ami heavy, and 
mouares fivo feet anil iiUivm Indtu.-'i in lungth. 
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ITie Empress of Austria is said to have a head of thick, 
golden hair reaching down to her feet, when standing erect. 

White speaks of an Italian lady whose hair trailed on the 
floor when ahe walked; in Greece it is occasionally eeen of 
equal length. 

In 1814, in Fleet street, London, a girl was exhibited harmg 
a head of flaxen hair five feet and nine inches in length. Then 
there was Lady Grodiva, of Coventry, uelebrated in verse by 
Tennyson, who rode through the streets of her town with no 
covering but her hair, in order to save the yeomanry from 
unjust oppression. You all know the fate of Peeping Tom on 
that occasion. The lady was the wife of Leofric, Earl of 
Mercia, and her hair, of beautiful flaxen, is said to have reached 
below her knees. Then there is the legend of St. Agnes (A. D. 
304) who, condemned to the stake, uaed her hair, when stripped 
of her clothing, to protect her person from exposure. 

In 1786 a woman gave exhibitions in London, of the length 
and strength of her hair. She would stoop down and encircle 
a large anvil, weighing some two hundred poutida, with her 
locks, and then easily raise it from the ground. 

The ancient Briton females had hair that grew to immense 
length also; indeed, to this day it is quite common, in alluding 
to such a covering upon a fair-skinned English lady, to liken 
her to the old type of beauty oommou in Britain's early history. 

It is evident, also, that Mary Magdalene, who washed our 
Saviour's feet with her tears, and then " wiped them with the 
hairs of her head," must have bad hair of luxuriant and lengthy 
growth. Then there is t&e Juliet who flung her tresses to her 
lover over the terrace wall, when he came too late at night to 
find entrance at the castle's gate, so as to aid him in scaling the 
otherwise impassable barrier. All these are more or less famil- 
iar examples of the exoeptional luxuriance of hair grovth. 
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Tha averiij/e length, in women of the Anglo-Saxon rao^^ 
from eighteen to twenty-four inches; though thirty-six i 
hair ia not at all uncommon for the darker hues, and ia ( 
quite frequently seen in light-colored heads of hair. In men, | 
of course, there is no "average length," aa it is usually kept'] 
closely cnt; it is probable, reasoning upon the physiological "^ 
fast that they grow heards and whiskers, and that more 
hair ia found generally over the body, that there is less hair- 
foiTning pabulum circulating in the tissues of the scalp, and. 
hence its growth would he less excessive than that seen i 
women, if allowed to remain uncut; though a Prussian office 
during the earlier part of the century, boasted of a head c 
hair that, when undone, would reach the ground. 

Godfrey, who has devoted considerable attention to this sul 
jeot, gives this classification; 

Ist. Tlie long, soft hairs, as those of the scalp, vary from o 
foot to three feet in length, and from jij to ^ of a line in dial 
eter; the average length would then be about two feet. 
diameter is too coarse. 

2d. The short, stiff and thick hairs, from ^ to ^ of an i 
in length, as the eye-brows and the like, vary from the -^ toi 
the ^ uf a line in diameter. 

ad. The short, fine hairs, as the " down " that coats the body^J 
vary from one to sIk lines in length, and from the -j-^ to th«J 
-^^f of a linn in diameter. 

Talcing now, a^t n hasia of mathematical computation, the 1 
avcraj^c inunber of hairs, and the average length as previously | 
f(ivH[i, wo lliid that every female, reaching the age of sixteen I 
«r ciglitocn years of age, has from forty to eighty miles of J 
aom&in oovorilig, and that every male has an average of from J 
tf\n\iil'y t(iM milt'S. Making onr average again, we find tbat»] 
MkiiiK '}"' '"" "^ population, young and old, male and f 
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together, that from twenty to twenty-two inilew per head can 
be eafely assumed. 

On this baeis, were it pofieible to place end to end the hirente 
covering of the heads of Detroit's citizens, we wonld have a 
hair-line long enough to more than reach thirteen times to the 
moon, or one that would belt the earth some one hundred and 
twenty times at its equator. 

If the computation be made for the citizens of New Xork 
city and Brooklyn, it will be found that the line will stretch 
out to so vast a distance that it would take a railroad oar, 
traveling at the rate of one mile each minute of time, and 
constantly running night and day, the time of two generations 
of men to traverse. 

Or, take the hairs from the beads of the people of the United 
States, and place them end to end, and you could stretch a 
line from the earth to the Bun, the eun to the planet Jupiter, 
and from Jupiter back to the earth again, and yet have 
110,000,000 miles to spare — enough to cable the earth to the 
moon more than four hundred and sixty-two times. 

Or, the hairs from the heads of the present inhabitants of 
the globe would, if placed end to end, stretch out a lino such 
a vast distance into space that if a cannon were fired from 
one end of the line when Adam was created, the sound thereof, 
although traveling at the rate of 1,120 feet each second of 
time, both night and day, would not yet have near reached its 
journey's end; maoy generations wonld yet ]>asa away before 
its mission could be accomplished. 



The rapidity with which hair grows is subject to great varia- 
tions, even among individuals of the same race; it is influ- 
enced greatly by the healtb of the in^lividual, bis occupation. 
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and bia age. In t)ie young and middle-aged the growth 
tho most rapid ; and the same condition is seen in those living 
active, out-door life in preference to an indoor or sedative one. 
The growth of the beard is undoubtedly accelerated by fi 
quent shaving; and, in a minor degree, the cutting of the head- 
hulr is also conducive to its more rapid growth. A thorough 
stimulation of tho scalp, by rapid brushing each morning and 
oveaiug, ia also conducive to the longevity of the hair, and 
consequently to its more lengthy growth. Other hygieiiio 
influences are equally influential. 

From several careful computations made by Withof, it U' 
found that when a man of average health, and hirsute tendenoy, 
has reached his eightieth year, he has, if he has been pretty 
olosuly shaven, or has kept his beard pretty closely trimmed, 
cut olT sotno thirty feet of this hirsute material; its average 
growth being some six and one-half inches annually. 

The growth of the head-hair is of about equal rapidity, sis 
inches being its average growth per year, if kept pretty cloaely 
trimmed. Of aourse when allowed to remain long its growth 
in l<>ngth is retarded, since raueh or most of the formative 
pabntum Is exhausted in sustaining the life of the hair already 
without the foUii^ie. 

Between the ages of seventeen and twenty-four years it ia at 
it« maximum of yearly growth; it grows faster, too, in summer- 
time than in winter; faster by day than by night, and faster 
in the warm climates than in the cold. As a rule, the longest 
hirsute growth is seen in the torrid lone; and of coarse, for 
physiological reuoons, it is hair of the largest diameter. 

WKldHT OP IIAIB. 

The wi'iglit of hiiir fltaads, usually, in direct ratio to its 
o«u; that is, the finw th« hair tb« heavi«r it wiU weigh. 
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French, as a rute, have coarse, dark hair, and the usual weight 
cut from their heads, for manufacturing purposes, is about five 
ounces. The Italian hair-growers usually furnish eix ounoes, 
whilst the flaxen-haired Teutonic girls furnish fleeces that weigh 
ten or twelve ounces. These are the average weights; many 
fine specimens will weigh considerably more than this, so much 
80 that some authorities have given from eleven to twelve 
ounces as the usual weight; this, I think, is too high an esti- 
mate; very few American heads, anyway, would yield such a 
crop. 

The heaviest weight of hair on record is that found in the 
Bibleaccredited to Absalom. The records say that he "polled" 
or cut his hair, yearly, and the growth was so luxuriant that 
each "polling" weighed some six and one-sixth pounds avoir- 
dupois. 

" And when he polled hiB head, for it waa at every year's end 
that be polled it (because the hair waa heavy on bira", therefore 
he polled it), he weighed the hair of his head at two hundred 
shekels after the king's weight."— 2 Sam'e., xiv, 26. fl024 
B. C.) 

As the old saying is, "it is but a step from the sublime to 
the ridiculous;" with this as a plea I offer the following, as 
showing to what base uses we may be pnt. A barber living 
on Grub street, announced himself by a sign illustrating Absa- 
lom hanging by bis hair in an oak; beneath it was this doggerel: 



B peri'Mjg' thou vould'it 



The ancient Egyptians made it emblematical by making it 
the badge of youth. The young pnnoes u«ed to wear a ertaiit 
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Btyled lock back of their ears, which finally got to be th« emblem 
of juvenescence itself, { Ha rpoc rates.) 

Besides as a means for protecting the head from extremes of 
heat and cold, or sudden changes of temperatare, it is also 
anti-frictional in its action. The portions of the body which 
are subject to constant Irritation froni extraneous bodies, as 
notably the wrists, where the cufEs are continually sliding back 
and forth over them, will be found to have the hairs worn 
closely oflf, they having furnished, in no little degree, protection 
to the sensitive skin bcne-ath. 

In animals we see the uses much more plainly marked; those 
of the northern climes having the protection of a thick coating 
of fur. The northern wild boar is tliiis protected, besides hav- 
ing the hristlea common to llie genus in the south. The ancient 
elephant, and the rhinoceros, of the north, were similarly pro- 
tected. Yet in the south, the representatives of these same 
Species bear but coarse bristles, atid many have no hair at all. 
The bottoms of the feet of camels and dromedaries are also 
protected by hair from the irritation of the hot sands of the 
desert. Ruminants of the larger species, who practice pro- 
longed grazing, have their coats of hair well oiled, so as to 
protect themselves against storms of sleet, snow and rain, as 
well as to keep their bodies warm. So excessive is this secre- 
tion in some of the antelopes that it has led to the giving of 
them specific names from this fact alone. AH this class of 
animals (ruminants) shed their hair annually; our sheep would 
if not already relieved by shearing. Onr horses shed their 
coats also; but their tails and manes are exceptions to this 
rule, being retained Indefinitely. 

Hair is also made use of in surgery for stitching np wounds, 
and for the drainage of wounds, BiBaseH or deep abscesses. 
This last is done by inserting a tuft of hair down to the 
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bottom of the abscess, 'ir drawing ono tlnough ihe sinus; it 
fumiBhes a means for capillary attraction, and so the easy 
discliarge of pus. 

Our masons could not plaster our houses, were it not for the 
hair to lielp hold it together. Our shoemakers would be 
eqnally at a loss if the hog's hair bristles were taken from ihem. 

Hair also furnishes us with over one-half of all our clothing: 
this is seen in all of our woolen goods, felting, mohair and 
camel's hair goods; our silk is also very nearly akin to hair, it 
being the filamentous covering that the silkworm has spun for 
self -en tombmen t . 



Hair is one of the least destructible parts of our body. lu 
the grave it is the last of all the tissues to yield to decay. 
From the ancient catacombs it is taken in a state of excellent 
preservation. The cranial coveriugs that once bedecked the 
citizens of ancient Thebes, have survived the mouldering influ- 
ences of the tom.b, unaided by embalming, some four thousand 
years. Hair is as lasting as the Karnack pyramids and the Sphiox 
itself; aye, more lasting, for these are now crumbling through 
their weight of years, when some of the wtga of human hair, 
exposed to the mould and moisture of their entombed apart- 
ments for these thousands of years, are even less attacked with 
decay than the funereal monuments themselvea. Flesh and 
boDcs pass away before the disintegration of hair commences. 
Many even suppose that it derives elements of growth from 
the decaying elements about it, but this is not to be credited. 

Its ffroieth. after death is more a horrid fiction than anything 
else. It is entirely at variance with scientific and physiological 
facta and principles. I am well aware that many instances are 
quoted, by those that delight in the marvelous, of such growths. 
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But hair-growth is just as inuth a living physiological process J 
OH the heating of the heart; both depend upoo circulating blood A 
for their food, and when this is denied them, liolh cease to live. I 
Even the heart receives no life from the blood it propels 
throughout the aystem, except it first force it into the arteries 
that feed itH muscular substance; it draws no nourishment from 
the mass of blood that surges through its ventricles every 
twenty-four hours; it would cease to beat instantly if left to \ 
this alone for its life. So, too, the hair; concentrate all the 
blood in the system at its roots, and it will get no nourishment 
unless the blood first traverses the minute capillaries that go 
to feed its papiilie, which furnish life and substance to the cella 
ceaselessly at work therein, building up the bair-ahaft cell on 
cell, 

I admit an apparent growth of hair after death; but there is 
a vast difference betwe«n this growth and a genuine one. The j 
apparent growth is made from jast the opposite conditions that 
would favor an actual one; for the " apparent " is seen only on I 
the shrinking up of the skin tissues, squeezing the blood and j 
nourishment out of them, thus allowing, through the contraction i 
of the akin, a more projected appearance of the b air-cylinder, 
which, to an unpracticed eye, would simulate real elongation. 1 
I have had anatomical specimens in my possession for months, ] 
and only tbts " apparent *' growth, through shrinkage of tissue, j 
of either eyebrows, hair or beard could be detected. I have 
seen, though, what I took to be a slight whitening of the locks, 
in an aged specimen, due probably to atmospheric influeucea 
entirely. But as to the absolute growth of hair after death, I 
b^eve it to be the wildest vagary. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE COLOR OF TDE nAIR. 
" Faith, hia hur Is oC a. gone! and eicellenl color."— Shakspcore. 

In .1 former chapter, page 30, I spoke of the fibrous portion 
of the shaft as being the seat of its coloi-ation, to which page 
I refer you for an account of the manner of the disti'ibation 
of the coloring pigment-celie and granules. 

Mr. H. C. Sorby has succeeded in extracting the coioring 
matter of human hair, and found that there are three coloring 
pigments, yellow red and black, and that all the shades are 
produced by the m.lxture of these three primary colors. 

In the pure golden yellow hair there is only the yellow pig- 
ment; in rod hair the red pigment is mixed with more or less 
yellow, producing the various ehades of red and orange; in 
dark hair the black is always mixed with yellow and red, but 
the latter are overpowered by the black; and it seems that even 
the blackest hair, such as that of the Negro, contains as much 
red pigment as the very reddest hair. He concludes from this, 
that if in the Negro the black pigment liad not been developed, 
the hair of all Negroes would be as fiery a led as the reddest 
hair of an Englishman. He found that dilute sulphuric acid 
proved tu be the best solvent. 

C LASS IPI CAT lO:^ OF RACES BY THK HAIR. 

Scientifically, hair has received these two general divisions: 
Ulothclii, or the races with crisp, woolly hair, and of dark 

color. In this division are placed the Negroes, Bushmen, etc. 

The other main division is the 

LeiotiichL or races of smootli hair, as the Anglo-Saxon, 

ti-ermaiiio and kindred races. 
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Mountaina, and those uorth of that line would represent the 
light-colored races, whilst od the south of this wosld be the 
dark-haired races. This same line would also pretty generally 



separate the light-hairc 
haired and beardless rs 
from this that climate h; 
ence of color, but this is 
northern latitudes, as ii 



1 and bearded races from the dark- 
ces. Some have been wont to infer 
s had everything to do with this differ- 
not so; for when you get to the most 
[1 the east of the upper part of Norway, 
in Lapland, you meet with the dark-skinned Laplanders. The 
eame dark-hued race is also met with in Greenland. 



I'lIS TEUPEBAHENTS. 

Aristotle (B. C. 384-32:2) referrmg to the different tempera- 
ments met with in the two races, of light and dark hair, 
remarked: "The people of the North are generally manly, 
and have strong hair; whereas those of the West are more 
timid, and have more flexible hair." Also that " weak hair 
betokens fear, whilst strong hair denotes courage," in which 
view he will be upholden by any careful observer of to-day. 

Claudius Galenus, or Galen, as he is commonly called, who 
was bom at Pergamus, a city of Asia Minor, A. D. 132, divided 
mankind into four general temperaments, and which were 
transcribed by Paulus jEgineta (who ived in the eventh cen- 
tury of oui era) and have so come down to us. These temper- 
aments are as follows, as quite freely rendered from the origi- 
nal Greek 

L ' Peojde of hot and moist temperament have soft, fleshy 
and quite oairy bodies; their hair is straight and yellowish, but 
does not soon fall out. They cannot endure vigils; are prompt 
to action and anger, though easily appeased," It will he 
notioed that this corresponds to our later division of tempera- 
mentfl mown as "Sanguine." 
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H. "Thoae of a cold and moist temperament have naiTow 
chests, hairless boilies, soft, white skins, feeble muscles, ill- 
formed joints and invisible veins. Their hair is lisiht-colored, 
especially in youth, and they do not become bald [early?]. 
The more morbid the temperament, the lighter the hair." 
This, it will be noticed, corresponds with our "Phlegmatic" 
temperament of to-day. 

in, " The hot and dry are very shaggy ; the hair of the head 
being very black, thick, strong and ciirly; it grows rapidly, 
though they early become bald. Their veins and arteries are 
large and the pulse strong; the body is firm, muscular and lean, 
and the skin is hard and dark. Their excretions are small, and 
they require but little sleep. They are active, passionate and 
implacable." This might be properly termed the modem 
" Choleric " temperaments, to which our generals, and the like, 
might be referred, 

IV. "Those with the cold and dry temperament have a white 
skin, a slender body, fine muscles, though somewhat fat. Their 
joints are small, and they have but little hair, and this is 
tawny." In our times this class should have black hair instead 
of "tawny," and would be known as the " Nervous" tempera- 
ment. 

HYCilBNB AND SUC[0r.O«Y OF HAIK COLOBATKIN. 

Ilymenenlly there is an item of great interest connected with 
hair coloration, for we find that a greater proportion of light- 
haired women live and die unmarried, and without offspring, 
than the dark-haired. Statistics seem to show that our "beau- 
tiful blondes," as they arc familiarly called, although much is 
talked about them, stand in the actual matrimonial market three 
chances of failure to complete a life-contract, to two chances of 
failure on the part of their darker-haired sisters. Just what 
sort of a philosophy induces the sterner sex to talk so much to 



Btraighter \A\e liair, the more iiotioeable ib tlie t:)iaract eristic ( 
revenge, if the passions Iiave not been educated to be held i 
check by moral suasion and the force of the will. You i 
this disposition markedly in the Indian and Malay, Theyj 
represent the bilious temperament. 

The midway tint between the dark and the light, as tho^ 
brown-haired individiialB, have combined in themselves 1 
strength, in a great measure, of (he black-haired, and th( 
exquisite sensibilities of the light-haired. From this class O' 
our philanthropists (but not our generals, as a rule), our paint^ 
ers, musicians and authors; thosii that unite the tender feelin|B 
and sympathy of the woman with the stronger will-force of t 
man. Hence our Homer, Virgil, Raphael, Titian, Httiid^ 
Mozart, Tasao, Chaucer, Burns, Keats, Longfellow, LoweUS 
Whittier, and a host of others. 

The darker-haired races are usually people of tt 
portions of the temperate zones, and the toiTid r.oi 
whilst the lighter-haired races belong to the cooler countriea « 
the temperate portions of the continents. Taking the woHa 
all in all, it is peopled mostly by the dark-haired races. 

THE HAIR OF THE PBESIDENTS. 

There ia preserved in Washington, in the Patent I 
among other nuriosities, specimens of liair of each President 
head down to Franklin Pierce's time. The locks are kept ii 
neat frame, covered with glass, and properly labeled. 

The hair of Washington is nearly a pure white, fine t 
Hmooth in its appearance. 

That of John Adams Is nearly the same in color, though p 
haps a little coarser. 

The hair of JefFernon is of a different ciiaracter, being 
mixture of white and auburn, or a sandy brown, and rathoi 
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remarkable for 
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coarse. In hia youth Mr. Jefferson's 
its bright color. 

The hair of Ma.lisoii is 
dark. 

The hair of Monrou is a handsoine dark auburu, smooth and 
free from any mixture. He is the only ex-President, excepting 
Pierce, whose hair has undergone no change in color. 

The hair of John Quincy Adama is somewhat peculiar, being 
coarse and of a yellowish gray in color. 

The hair of General Jackson is almost a perfect white, bnt 
coarse in its character, as might be supposed by those who have 
examined the portraits of the old hero. 

The hair of Van Buren is white and smooth in appearance. 

The hair of General Harrison is a fine white, with a alight 
mixture of black. 

The hair of John Tyler in a mixture of white and brown. 

The hair of James K. Polk is almost a pure white. 

The hair of General Taylor is white, with a slight mixture 
of brown. 

The hair of Millard Fillmore is, on the other hand, brown 
with a slight mixture of white. 

The hair of Franklin Pierce is a dark lirown, of which be 
had a plentiful crop. 

It is somewhat remrakabie, however, that since Pierce's time 
no one has thought of preserving the hair of his successors. 
There are vacancies in the case; and there is no hair either of 
Buchanan, Lincoln, Johnson or Grant for the inspection of 
futurity. 

Grant's hair is, however, of a dark brown, and his whiskers 
were inclined to be sandy at the aural portion. 

Lincoln's hair and beard were quite black, though they had 
become considerably grayed before hia death. 
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Hayes' hair was, in his youth, a brown with a s^ght r 
tinge. It is HOW quite tinged with gray. His beard i 
quite gray. 

PBHSONAL API>KABAKCB OF THE SAVIOHE. 

St. Clement, of Alexandria, in writing of the Saviour, thnB | 
says; "Jeans had no beauty of face; hia person offered no 
physical attractions; he only possessed beauty of soul, which 
ia the true beauty." St. Irensons, a disciple of St.- Polycarp, 
who was a disciple of St. John, wrote that his master had I 
often heard the beloved disciple say that the hair of Jesus had ' 
already turned white when he began his mission. All pictures | 
of him represent him with long, curling locks, that are cliarac- 
teriatic of aubum-hued hair, and with a long, curling beard. 
Such hair belongs rightly to the temperament of one whose i 
life would be marked by a keeping of the moral and religions I 
precepts and doctrines which the Saviour taught and practiced. [ 



In the chapter upon "Trichonosis Decolor" this subject has i 
been quite fully considered, as sometimes it ia a symptom of a I 
disordered or diseased system. Several cases are there recorded 1 
of banded, green, blue and white and woolly hair, to which the l 
reader is now referred. 

The Capo mole has a very singularly constructed hair, inl 
that it is iridescent, the only instance I know of of such a con- ' 
dition of the hair in either man or animals. So marked is this { 
irideseency that It has furnished it with its generic name, cfirj/- 
iOchloris. Humming birds also have this quality present in 
the feathers upon their neck and breasts, and so do a few of 
the Poij-uesiau birds. In the lower orders of animal life, as 
the fishes, crustaeeons iridescent-coatings are common. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HAIR IN SINGULAR PLACEa 
In animals we sometimes get a singular placement of the 
haii'-follicles, as notably that of the instance, recorded on page 
13, of the tuft of hair springing from the front of a calPs eye- 
ball. 

Then, in the fcetal whale, we find a growth upoit the upper 
Up that some of onr aspiring young men, whose moustachee 
resemble markedly Paul's definition of faith — " the substance 
of things hoped for, but the evidence of thingH not seen " — 
might be pardoned for coveting. Yet, when that fietal, 
^ mouHtached, aquatic 

mammal reaches adult 
life, the hair evidently 
seems to have, as the 
boys say, "Btnick in;" 
for you find it then 
only in the animal's 
mouth, hanging down 
from around the upper 
jaw, and filling its im- 
mense gullet; it thus 
acts as a strainer to 
cateh and entangle the 
_ small cruataceous fish 

(about the size of an 
ordinary house-fiy) on which the monster feeds. In the whale's 
upper jaw receBsea are cut, so thut, when the month is closed, 
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the hair la folded away into these pookets out of harm's way. 
See Fig. 20, A l>eing the upper jaw, or crown bone, and B, tbe 
lower jaw. The tut shows the baleen strips as they are when 
the month is open for feeding purposes. 

These hairs spring from the sides of the strip of baleen, 
or whale-bone, as our ladies woald term it, for it is this sub- 
stance which they use to stiffen the lining of their dresses 
and corsets, and is not bone at all, although so-called. It ia 
simply a mass of agglutinated hair, glued into thin laminfe by 
the drying of the peculiar viaoid secretion furnished by the 
mouth of the Greenland whale. There are 289 of these bair- 
formcd blades upou the right side of the jaw, and 286 on the 
left. At the center of the jaw, in front, the blades are placed 
J of an inch apart; but backward, towards the throat, the 
space is diminished to J- of an inch. The free hair fringing 
these blades varies from, an inch, to twenty inches in length, 
being longest at the point of each blade, and shortest at tbe Foof 
of the mouth; the purpose of which is to make a perfect seive 
of the baleen stripB by closing up the interapaees between 
them. The old and acute observer, Aristotle, was cognizant 
of this mechanism, and said, as quoted in the Latin edition of 
his works, Myslicetus eliant pilas in ore intua habet vice den- 
tmm sm/s ssHa aimilea. " The whale has hairs, just like a pig's, 
in his mouth, in place of teeth." 

In the lihinoeeros we find that 
tbe head and tail are the only por- 
tions of the body favored with 
hirautic growth; on the latter it 
is little else than a clump of stiff 
bristles just at its tip; whilst on 
the head it is wholly confined to 
the noBe, here being seen, as agglutinated together, to form 
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either one or two horns, according to the species. In this 
reapeot the horns of the rhinoceros resemble the baleen of the 
whale, as both are built up by the cementation of an immense 
mirnber of hairs. 

In the case of the elephant a very similar condition of affairs 
will be noted, as regards the paucity of hair upon his body; a few 
bristles only are found on the trunk, eai-s, back and the tip of the 
tail. Its eariy progenitor, as now found imbedded in the frozen 
marshes of Siberia, was entirely covered with hair. Dr. Laman, 
a noted traveler, and who spent some four years in the wilds of 
Siberia and Chinese Tartary, tells me that he has seen the wool 
on such a carcass that would measure six or eight inches in 
length; that it was firmly inatted together, or capable of being 
easily so matted, and was of a brownish color; that it would 
furnish a coat almost impenetrable to cold. 

The elephant's tusks, however, are entirely different from the 
horns of the rhinoceros, as they are more like the huge tusks, 
or teeth, seen in such animals as the sms acrofa (wild boar), in 
that they have a bony socket: whereas, the rhinoceros' horn, as 
regards its roots, resembles beauty, in that it is but skin deep; 
for, in ilaying the animal, the horns are removed witli the skin. 
In the human being we find, frequently, this rhinoceros-like 
tendency to the growth of a tuft of upwardly-projecting, 
bristly hairs from the tip of the nose. This may be a relict of 
our close relationship to our Darwinian ancestry; but be that 
OS it may, one of my professional friends, a surgeon, is so 
peculiarly marked that way, that I rarely look at him without 
thinking of that hairy-horned individual which ploughs the 
African jungle, and delights in a goring operation upon any 
playful elephant that may chance to offend his majesty. 

The hippopotamus is also noted as having hair only at the 
tip of the tail. 
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A hairy icater-toHoise from China. Tliia terrapin, or water 
tortoiae, haa hairs growing out from its back. It will snap at 
and devour little bits of meat, fish, shrimpa, etc. Ab the little 
aoimal Bwima the fibers hang away from him so as to give him 
the appearance of an animated bunch of weeds. His face is 
very intelligent. 

I do not know whether the growth upon this terrapin'ti back 
has been produced artificially or naturally. It is simply a 
water-grass, something like the weedy material growing on 
decaying wood-work and lock-gates of rivers. It is possible 
that the ingenious Chinese may have some way of doctoring 
up the living specimens of terrapins, of which I understand 
considerable numbers exist in the ditches and marshes of China. 

The tortoise being a aacred emblem in China, the Chineae 
make peta of the hairy tortoise, which they keep in basins of 
water during the summer months, and bury in aand during 
winter. A Hmall lake in thf province of Kiang-su is famoua 
for theae so-called hairy tortoises, and many persona earn a 
livelihood by the sale of these curious little pets, which are 
about two inches long. 

In the human being we know that during the last three or . 
four months of intra-uterine life the whole body is covered 
with a quite tbiek, and long crop of hair, or wool — lanugo, I 
it is scientifically termed; and when children are born, b^ore 
the full time of gestation, their bodies being so covered are, 
for B time, a source of annoyance to the mother, who fears thiB 
will be a permanent condition of affairs. This is not ao, how- 
ever, for in a short time the lanugo disappears, and the BecoDd* 
ary, or eitra-uterine, growth of hair of lighter color takes 
place on those parts where we are accustomed to see it. In 
some instances there is an exception to this rule, and tlie hair | 
remains growing from the whole surface of the child. TheM J 
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cases are to be regarded as raonatrosities; some of tbe more 
noted of which are given in the chapter upon " Polytrichia," 

This laungo is looked npon, by the 
Darwinists, aa one of the important 
proofs of man's close relationship to 
the anthropoid apes, and animals even 
lower, since it so closely reaembleB the 
hirsate condition of these ape c tea. 
Figure 22 ia a good picture of the nose- 
ape {Semnopithecus nasieue) of Borneo, 
showing quite a similarity, in looks, 
with characters we frequently meet 
irtainly quite as intelligent-looking as are 




Fig. as. 
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upon the streeta; 
occasionally seen. 

What is a singular fact, is that this intra-uterlne hair-growth, 
lanugo, ia of dark color, although the parents may be of the 
blonde type of feature and hair; there seeraa to bo no difference 
in the foetal coloration whether the parenta are light or dark- 
haired. 

Something of the same coloring of the hair is seen in that 
found growing in ovarian tumors, as spoken of on page 13, 
" dermoid cysts," as they are properly called. 

The usual color of hair so found is that of a light brown or 
pale yellow tint; sometimea actually gray hair ia aeen, aa the 
ease reported by Axel. Sometimes long black hair has been 
found, and also red hair. Wool has also been found in dermoid 
cysts from sheep; feathers, from thoae in birds, and hair, from 
those in other animals. 

WUY HAIB GROWS l.N TUMORS. 

At one time it was thought these growths were the result of 
blighted conception ; but as they have been found in children 
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who had uever menstruated, in many otliKi- parts of the 
than tlie generative organs, and even in males, this theory muat 1 
be abandoned. My opinion is that these hairy-growtha may I 
arise in one of these three ways; 

I. Soraetiraeaas the result of a blighted conception or inoom< j 
ptete frnctification of the egg, the oviim not entering thaJ 
ulerus, but lodging upon, or near the ovary, thus prodncing I 
many of our dermo-ovarian and uterine tumors. 

In these tumors other substances than hair are freiiuentlyj 
found. Thus I have seen bones, teeth, and cartilaginous sub-fl 
stances that were removed therefrom. Brain-matter, 
and sebaceous glands have also been discovered iu these cysts^l 
Sometimes when these tumors ai'e so situated tliat they wiUfl 
admit of being punctured and the contents removed (when tUeJ 
complete removal of the tumor has been, for some reason,!! 
made unjustifiable) it lias been found that the hair and teetffi 
will grow again, just the same as witnessed in the hum 
being. Barnes says he has extracted tufts of hair, at intervale^l 
from the same tumor, for several years. Meckel says this kin*^ 
of teeth are subject to just the same laws of development 
and duration as mark the growth of normal teeth; the inti^ 
mate attachment of their follicles, as well a^i! the follicles of th^l 
hair, to the cyst-wall insures the reception of sufficient pabulum 
to keep up their growth and regeneration when shed. 

n. As the result of a double fructification, one ovi 
taining the other. This process gives us our double monstroai^ 
ties, as children or animals with supernumerary legs, arms, bodiei 
or heads. A good case in point is that of Velpeau's, where t 
young man, aged twenty, was admitted to the hospital, 
whose surgical ward he was in charge (Charit^), who hmi 
quite a large tumor connected with one of his testicles, whid 
had existed since birth. On operation, it was found that thi 
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tumor was imbedded in the substance of the testicle; it gave 
exit to several bones and parts of a foatus. The presence of 
hair was not recorded in this case, although it has been so 
noticed in this organ by other observers. 

Ill, As a result of the induplicature of the skin-sensory layer 
of the germinal membranes. This is one of the four primitive 
germ-layers that give us our epidermis, brain, spinal cord, ova- 
ries, breasts, oviducts and vagina; and when united with the 
skin-Jihroin layer, gives us our cerebral and spinal nerves, the 
organs of touch, taste, smell, sight and hearing; also our kid- 
neys and urinary ducts, testes, spermatic duct and penis. (The 
skin-fibrous layer has its origin from the skin- sensory.) 

This is not the place to go into the details of ontogeny; but 
if the organs above enumerated are held in remembrance, as 
being formed frotn identically the same germ layer, it will be 
easily seen how it is possible for one to be readily encysted, 
within the other, through an induplicature of the primitive 
membrane. This theory will be still more plausible when we 
remember that bones, teeth, hair, brain and muscle are formed 
from the same primitive layers, and that (so far as my observa- 
tion goes) these dermoid cysts are found only in some one of 
the organs above named; there originating from the skin-sen- 
sory and skin-fibrous germ-layers. Until the t;ontrary shall be 
shown, I shall be inclined to refer most of these dermoid 
growths, except when occurring in the ovary, or contiguous 
thereto, to this third principle for their cause. 

An excellent illustration of this principle is the following 
interesting case, which occurred in Ne^v York city quite I'ecentl y : 

A young man was afflicted with a tumor of the tongue, one 
of the dermoid variety that I have just been describing. It 
was one of those recurring hair-growth tumors; for as oflen as 
it was lanced a discharge of hair would takeplace only for the 
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cyet to refill again. Several hundreda had been discturged,^ 
being of all colors, white, red, brown and black. Their length^ 
was equally variable, being from one-half an inch to three f 
'inehea; sometimes they would be straight, sometimes curled; 
then again quite a lock of them would coma out together. It , 
really seemed as if the body of his tongue was made up of 1 
hair. The opinions of the young man's attendants were, that I 
it was congenital, and the result of some inflammatory process. ' 
To the former view, its being congenital, I unhesitatingly sub- 1 
scribe; /. e., that it was formed before birth; bat as to the-fl 
inflammatory part of the process, induced by some irritatioH,J 
as they averred, I do not believe. The only cause at work wasV 
the slight infolding, and retention, of a small portion of thty 
germ-membrane that ultimately produces hair, within thtt4 
fflombrane lliat evolves the tongue; and hence the imprisoned 
hair-producing membrane, in the production of tbe hair wlthiQ 
the tongue, was but performing its proper physiologioal funqj 
tion, although under abnormal conditi 

Perhaps I can make my meaning clearer by the use of tfa^ 



following diagram: In this, Figui 






...i&e. 



■e presents the com 
^nt of the inHf| 
duplicatnre of 1 
skin- sensory g e r t^M 
layer, represented i 
the dotted line 
and its infoldment i 
the skin-fibrous germ-fl 
'*' "" layer, s f. B, of ttu 

same figure, represents the completion of tbe process of th<tl 
surrounding of the skin-sensory layer by the skin-fibrous JayeriT 
the lettern s s and s f having the same refei'ence as in tbe A.fl 
diagram. The s f and s s layers in K, can also very properiyj 
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repreacnt the tongue, in tlie caac of tbe yuiirig man, and tlie 
dotted ring within the ring a r, the imprisoned hair growing 
within the follicle. Until this tumor is opened and the hair 
papillsB lining the follicle destroyed, liair will be reproduced as 
often as it is taken away. 

Amatiis LusitanuB mentiona a ease very aimilar {•> this one, 
though he omits to give the sex, where he had seen hair grow- 
ing from the tongue. 

A Bimilar process of infolding of the germiDal skin-sensory 
layer into the skin-fibroas germinal layer readily explains the 
formation of the tuft of hair upon the calf b eye-hatl, aa pre- 
viously noted; both are formed from the same primitive germ- 
layer, along with the teeth, tongue, bones, etc. 

In the mastoid cells, and from the tympanum of the ear, as 
well aa in the bladder, brain and abscesses of other parts of the 
body, hair has been found to grow; and iu all of these from 
the physiological uause just giveu. 



The following caaea ahould receive no weight from a scien- 
tific point of view, but I give them because once they were 
firmly believed in and respected aa truth; 

The Messenian warrior, Aristomenes, who died 663 B, C, 
at Jabysus, a maritime city of Rhodes, was believed by Pliny 
and Valerius Maximus to have bad his heart covered with 
hair. Such, at least, was the fable that had come down to 
them, and auch they firmly believed and promulgated as being 
true, 

Leonidas, the great Spartan, who fell at Thermopylie, 480 B, 
C, is credited, by Plutarch, with a similar hirsute condition of 
the heart, as found after his death. 
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Heriuogenes, of Tai-siis, CojUub Rhodiginus aven-ad, was also 
blesaed with a heart that was covered with hair. 

Tyaoii claima to have found hair floating in the blood of a 
yoiing lady, and Slonatiua clairaa to have found the same in 
the blood of one of his female patients, and also in a Spaniard, 

PosHibly an explanation of the condition of the heart aacrihed 
to Leonidas and Aristomenas can be given, if we look upon tha 
phenomena as a result of pericarditis, — an inflammation of the 
sac surrounding the heart. In this disease, a fiber-forming 
exudation takes place, whicfe, Jn more advanced and severe 
cases, forms a meshy net-work of organized fibrine-atrings 
upon the walls of the heart and its pericardium. Possibly 
this is what the ancients toot to be tufts of light-colored hair 
growing from the lieart itself. 

BKZOAKs, on llAlft llAf.r.S. 

Somewhat closely allied to the subject proper are the masses 
of hair found in the stomachs of the ox, and deer kind, known 
as Bezoars. I have seen them equal a diameter of three-inches 
the long way and two inciies the shorter, and some are i-eported 
as being six inches in diameter, that were found in a California 
cow. They are usually of this egg-shaped form, and resemble, 
outwardly, a smoothly-polished, dark-colored stone. As soon 
as taken in the hand the notice of absence of any appreciable 
weight dispels this illusion at once. On sawing them asunder 
they are found to be made up of an immense number of hairs, 
licked from off the animal's body, and which arc held together 
by some golatinou^j product; probably the result of the action of 
the stomachic juices upon the hair. By being continually rolled 
around, inside the stomach, the masses have assumed their 
ovoid form, with a finely polished surface. Oftentimes these 
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massfes kill the animals by getting wedged into one of the 
stomachic orifices. 

Cats also arc troubled with the formation of these hair balls 
within their stomachs, and many die victims to their fondness 
of lapping each other's furry coats. 

Recently, from an alligator's stomach there was taken a hard, 
round mass, about the size of a base-ball, which was found, on 
section, to be made up of innumerable hog's hairs and bristles, 
thus testifying pointedly to the pork-loving taste possessed by 
that denizen of Red river. 

In this same connection might properly be related that uniq e 
case of Mr. Knowsley Thornton, as detailed in " The Patho- 
logical Transactions for 1876." This was a female who died 
with a very large abdominal tumor. On tapping the woman 
some eighty-six pints of fluid were evacuated, and with it a 
large number of little broimi halls came out; these little balls 
proved to be made up of short red hairs, crystals of chlorester- 
ine, epithelial scales and fatty matter, matted and rolled firmly 
together. 

Then there is the interesting case, given by Mr. Carver, sur- 
geon of Enfield Highway, of a post-mortem held upon a 
woman, soon after delivery, where a large mass of hair was 
removed from her stomach, which proved to be a large chignon, 
weighing one-half a pound. The stomach contained not only 
the hair, but also a piece of blanket, Berlin wool, thread and 
string, which the demented woman had swallowed. These 
blocked up the intestinal, or pyloric, orifice of the stomach and 
so killed her. 

8 



CHAPTER Vra. 

HYGIENIC TREATMENT OF THE HAIR. 

"Ua. man bave long hair, it 13 a shame uato Urn. 
But K a. wDmau bnvo long ba-lr. ic ta a glory to ber."— SI. Favt 

A fine head of liair, has, in all ngoa of the civilized world 
been looked upon as au essential element of heauty. Whifl 
it ia not possible for every person to have an exuberant grow 
of iiead-hair, or of the beard, it is possible, with proper Ci 
attention, for all to be the possesnors of a respectable birsotj 
covei'ing. To seeure this, in its greatest degree, the haj 
should receive proper attention, and care, from infancy u^ 
Campbell, though a poet, recognized this fact, for be says iin 
one of his poems: 

"To form a. bead of beauteous hair, 
GhlLdn'n claim our greatest care." 

"Cleanliness is next to Godliness," is an old aphorism, tfaj 
might, to suit hirsutic hygiene, be changed so as to read Olot 
lineas insures a good head of hair. JIany parents are loath % 
wash or cleanse their children's beads. I often see babea j 
armi^, with a thick, scurvy crust upon the scalp, through t 
neglect of the parents to insure proper cle.inliness of the childv 
bead; this crust, being left on for a time, irritates the sldo 
and an eczematous eruption ensues, giving us our scall-hef 
as it is popularly called. Under a proper head, see the chapte 
on Eczema, this subject will be reinedially treated of. But thi 
condition of affairs should not be allowed to take place, and ii 
would not, if proper attention were paid to the child's scalp.! 
Washing the baby's head in lukewarm water, with CaatilQ^ 
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soap, twic« or ihree times a week, or oftener if necessary, should 
be practiced from birth up; then a daily brushing of the scalp 
and hair should be made. For a very young infant the softest 
brushes only should be used; but as the child increases in age, 
two should be employed; a rather harsh one to be used first, 
to loosen the dirt, dried sebaceous material and epithelial scales, 
from the scalp, and brush it ont; and then a soft, fine brush to 
polish the hair and make it lie smoothly upon the child's head. 
A fine comb should noi be used on a child's bead, and a coarse 
one would be of no special use except to part or lay the hair. 



A PROPEK BRUSH AND COMB. 

In the purchase of a brush or com.b, care should be exercised 
to see that a properly manufactured one was selected. It may 
seeni like a little matter to attempt advice on so, seemingly, 
unimportant a Bubject; yet a great deal really depends upon 
it. "For want of a nail," you know, "the shoe was lost; for 
want of a shoe the horse was lost; and for want of a horse the 
officer was overtaken and slain by the enemy." So, too, if you 
get a hair-brush, or comb, with silvery bristles or teeth, or 
teeth too sharp, the scalp will be scratched by the one and the 
hair will be broken with the use of the other. 

A proper brush is one made up of bristles, varying with the 
individual as regards tlie stiffness of them. The clusters 
should bo evenly set into the back, equidistant from each other, 
Bo that the whole surface of the acalp, to which it is applied, 
wit! be touched by some oue of the bristle-bunches. Then the 
clusters should be made up of bristles of slightly unequal 
length, so as to still farther favor the brush in covering every 
portion of the scalp; by this means every hair will be rubbed 
down on all sides, and there will be no streaks, or spots, of the 
scalp left untouched. 



A proper comb is one whose Leeth are even and regl 
with points not sharp, but rounded. It shoiilil bo held i 
the light so as to detect nny splitting, or rougheuiog o 
teeth on the aides; for if they are so roughened, injury to t 
hair, through breakage of the shaft, will surely result. Shoul 
the teeth, through any cause become so split, as you value j 
hair, the offending members should be carefully cut from the 
comb; the slight space of the scalp that would thus remain 
untouched would he of no moment, as a comb is r.ot an article-__ 
that is used for cleansing purposes, as is the brush. 

A word might be properly said here on the wire bruaftee no^ 
in use. In action they are really a comb, nothing more, oothin^ 
less. As to their promulgated virtues of magnetic iaflaraof 
on the scalp and hair, why this i.s alt nonaeuKe. They are i 
better than a metal comb would be. However, as a stimulated 
of tbc scalp — that is by the friction of tlie teeth upon the aoaUl 
surface a glow may be produced — if not used too harshly, thrf 
work very ivell, though arc not equal to a good bristle -brush. J 



\ 



In coming now to the consideration of the care of adult hu 
we should remember also that cleanliness of the scalp is a o 
todian of the hair's longevity, as well as a condition favorab] 
for its growth. Hair is not a collectioii of lilamentous plantl 
or weeds, depending upon dirt for sustenance; but rather it isa 
physiological organ, one whose life is kept up by tfac sa 
cate life-giving material that furnishes food to the brain-eel^ 
for thought, and to ibo I'etina for sight. Some of the ancieotM 
I know, had not over-cleanly notions on these matters; bid 
personal discomfort, and loss of hair, was tbeir sweet reward, I 

Socrates, it is said, and also his followers, did not wash them's 
selves, because cleanliness led to vanity, they thought; and id 
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l.i.)k so Hindi of tlieir valuable (?) timo. If this was really 
the case, who can really hlame XaatUippt^ his wife, for being 
such a scold ? 

Archimedes, jiarailoxtcal as it may seem, invented pumps for 
watering the gardens of the Nile, and yot never used water, 
when lie could well avoid it, for abliitionary pui'poBes. 

Aristophanes, in one of ]iis flatii'ca, tell.i us of the wealthy 
Atlienian Patroclcs, who never wasiied, for he says: "I have 
just come from the house of Palrocles — the man who has not 
washed himaelf since his birth." 

.Elian avers that the Pardans washed themselves but three 
times iji their whole lives. 

Now, there may be a very good apology offered for this 
apparent uncleanliness, through the non-use of water, on the 
part of these ancients, in that they substituted oils and pomades 
in place of tlie water. We all know that they were very fond 
of anointing their bodies, from bead to foot, with some sweet- 
smelliug pomadt'. This, if applied regularly, and properly 
removed, would keep the body clean. Perfumes undoubt- 
edly owe their origin to this. Pliny, who wrote in the first 
century after Christ, in ^tpeaklng of them, so says; but adds 
that the Persians used them to counteract the odors of their 
persons, occasioned by the dirt upon them. This Last I can 
hardly accept, as the ancient Persians, or Fire Worshipem,^ 
were moat careful of their bodies. The Zend Avesta (Vendi- 
dad, Fargard xii, v. 0), their bible, plainly says; "Three times 
let them wash the b'>dy, three times let them wash the clothes." 
In another place (Yacna xxxviii, iv, 0) occurs these words: 
"The water well-flowing, well-washing, desirable for both 
worlds." And still in another place (Khorda Avesta, P.itet 
Aderbat, xlv, 7), this pas.«age: "If I have omitted the recita- 
tion of the Avesta, and have strewed about hair, naiis and 



toothpicks, »r have nut washed the hands, and all the re^ 
which beionga to the category of dirt and corpsoB, — if 1 havn 
thereby come among sinners, I repent of all of these sins, witi 
thoughts, words and works, corporal and spiritual, earthly i 
heavenlyj with these three words: Pardon, O Lord! Irepento 



Then, too, the ancient Greeks M'ere very careful ti 
themselves clean before their gods by many and careful abll 
tions. Homer's "Iliad" is replete with such instances. Hfici 
would not even make a libation, to the god Jupiter, 
unwashed, hands. Ablutions of the whole body were requii 
to properly purify the person, so as to permit him to attend 
aacred Baorificc; in case of the deities of the lower worl 
sprinkling would suffice. In Euripides' "Ion," ivrilten 451 
B. C, we read tliis: " Ye Delpbians, ministera of Phoebus, 
to the silvery waters of Castalia, and, having pleansod y< 
selves, then go to the temples." 

Indeed, the burden of the history of the priesthood, Biblit 
Egyptian, and of the later eras, Incan, is that of bodily pDi 
fioation. No better hygienic code can be framed for a nati 
under similar conditions, than that found embodied in the 
written fifteen hundred years before Christ, and known 
Leviticus. Probably the origin of the phrase " Cleanliness 
nert to Godliness," is due to the fact of that close conneoti* 
of personal purity, or cleanliness, that was exacted of tl 
priesthood of all religions, before lommunion conid be hi 
with the God of Christendom, or the gods of heathen worshi 

Jt/ifii, as a rule, are more negligent of their scalps than thij 
opposite sex; probably because. it is so little bother to them t 
arrange the hair, that they overlook the brushing and washing 
of the scalp almost entirely. Now, the adult scalp should be 
thoroughly washed as often as once a month, at the very least; 
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a daily brushing will not suffice; brushing does 
oilv particles frotn the scalp, except when dried dowu with 
dust and the scarf-scales of the skin. One of the best cleans- 
ing substances I know of, for either male or female to nse, is 
the yolk of an egg. This should be well rubbed into the roots 
of the hair and upon the scalp; then the whole washed oat 
with tepid water and Castile soap, rinsing with clear cold 
water. This done, it should be thoroughly dried by brisk rnb- 
bing with towels, so as to got a roseate glow to the scalp, thns 
bringing a larger supply of blood to the hair papillfe; if found 
too dry, a little pomade conld be applied. The cocoa-nnt oi! is 
probably the beat of any. Among the proprietary preparations 
Burnett's Cocoaine is probably the best, as it is made up 
alm.08t entirely of cocoa-nut oil. Purified beePs marrow could 
also be made use of, though vegetable oils are the best to use, 
as they are less apt, tlian the animal oils to become rancid. 

It is quite a popular belief that bear's oil or hedge-hog oil Is 
the best application to make to the hair; but this is an 
erroneous idea. It has a smack of superstition about it. 
Bear's oi! was undoubtedly selected because that animal has a 
very liairy coat; the hedge-hog, because his qtiill-hairs are of 
very strong and rank growth; the idea being that these pro- 
dnctive qualities were given to the oils of these animals, and 
that man, in using, would imbibe the similar characteristics. 
The Malays eat the tiger for a similar reason — they think it 
makes them more ferocious. The Dyaka, of Borneo, will not 
eat deer fiesh, lest it make them as timid as that animal; the 
women and children, however, are allowed to eat it. Ilie 
Caribs will not eat pig or tortoise flesh, lest their eyes become 
as small as those seen in these animals. New Zealanders ate 
tneir most formidable enemies in order to make themselves 
more ferocious. The Dacotafas eat dog liver, that they may 
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betiomo as itagai^ioiis :inil 1>i':lvc! ;i« tl):it, animal; <iii<l in oldea 1 
times [wople, desiring cliiMren, used to eat frogs, because these! 
animals were «o prolific in eggs. Tlie Esquimaux, for the] 
snmi! reason, tease foi- pieces of tlie ^hoe-sole of the European.1 
discoverers to hang about their persons, as this nation U f 
much more fertile than their;*. But these examples might be] 
prolonged indetioitely. While bear's oil, if pure, is a very^ 
wholesome and sweet oil, I do not deem it any better, or even J 
as desirable as the oil of tlie cocoa-nut. 

A proper amount of pomade is not only harmless, but reallj^ 
useful to some scalps; especially those which furnish little otM 
no oteagiiiouH material to keep the hair supple and gloBsy^l 
When used in excess, or to cover up dandruff or dirt, then l%\ 
becomes harmful; when so used oili are apt to become rancLd 
and so irritate the skin beneath. TJsually, however, i 
"oiling," ufter a wiishiiig of the scalp, is .ill that its nsftdet 
and the frequency of the washing must depend entirely v 
the individual, as to whether his head sweats much, or tin 
sebaceous glands pour out an extra amount of material; 
upon what his occupation is, whether duaty or not, and whet 
it IS summer or winter. 

As to cutting the hair. In men, taste and ])i-esent stjrU 
demand that it should be kept pretty closely clipped, 
ladies all hair should have tlie ends trimmed off every moi 
or 30, in order to keep the growth even. If there is any t 
dency to the splitting of the hair, all hairs should be trimm 
back to a point above the terminus of the cleft, as i 
tendency of the cleft to extend further up the shaft. 
hair becomes vory uneven, it is best to have coosiderabl 
trimmed from, the ends, that the jiapillie may have mor 
left to instill a vigorous growth to the existing shafts; othu 
wise the hair will be thrown off entirely. The frequency c 
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this triinmiiiy will depeiid upon Uie iiidividu;il, lience no gen- 
eral rtile can be rcmde. 

There is no doubt that freiiuant trimming, or polling, as it 
wa§ anciently called, of the hair, is conditcive to its rapid 
growth. Abaalom trimmed liia once a year, and tlie fleece he 
ihed was enormous, eee page 57. The Egyptians out theirs 
once or twice a week; indeed most of them, the males, kept 
pretty closely shorn. St. Paul wrote that Nature taught ns 
that if a man had long hair it was to his shame; and the Church 
has fulminated this as a dogma for nearly eighteen hundred 
years. There is a canon, of the year 1096, still extant, which 
declared that those who wore long hair [referring to the males, 
probably] should he oxclnded from the Church, and should not 
be pi-ayed for when dead. Serlo, a bishop in Normandy, on a 
Sabbath, turned barber, and cut the hair of his whole congre- 
g.ition. 

Superstition has also had a controlling influence over hair- 
cutting, as it has had oVer almost everything else. The Fire 
Worshipers used to employ a priest to bury the hair shorn 
from their heads, leat the devils should get hold of it, and so 
curse the bearers. The Romans made it unlawful to pare the 
nails, or trim the hair, when on ship-board, unless it was during 
a storm. The penalty was forty stripes. " Love-locks " were 
often cast upon the turbulent waters to quell their fury. ,Lt 
Greenock, Scotland, the peasantry will not allow tbeir clipped 
hair to be blown promiscuously about, lest the birda get 
hold of it, to build their nests with; it is all carefully picked 
up and burned. This superstition is even more ridieiilous in 
ita precepts when we consult some of the more uncivilized 
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The hair and ecalp should be brushed daily. In this prool 
dure too much violence eboiild be carefully guarded against, i 
What in wanted, is to cleanse the scalp of dandi-uff and dnst, I 
by the use of the harsher brush; and then to smooth and polielil 
the hair-shafts, and lay them evenly in their places, by the n 
of the softer one. This process is to he looked upon as a. J 
friction bath to the scalp. A cautious writer has observed 1 
that you cannot brush the ecalp too much, nor the ftair tool 
little. The point is, the scalp should receive enough of the] 
friction to induce a roseate glow to its surface. This insuresJ 
a quicker circulation in the follicles about the papillse, and] 
hence the growth is invigorated. This is the same action wel 
expect from the use of tonic hair washes, viz., a stimulating^ 
effect upon the skin capillaries. A scalp that baa grown al 
scanty covering for itself, may, frequently, by this means alone! 
be made to produce an increased crop of hireutic material, and 1 
so insure the possessor with a very fair head of hair. Fine i 
toothed combs should be avoided, as a rule, as tliey peel oS the ' 
Bcarf-skiu, and leave a denuded surface below, which is apt to 
end in veritable disease, the mildest being ])ityi'iasis. (See 
chapter on this complaint.) The morning is probably as 
good a time as any to do this brushing, as neither the stomach 
nor brain are needing blood for their work, and so the circula- 
tory fluid can well be spared, for an hour or two, to the scalp. 
At night, just before retiring, is equally a favorable time, as 
the glow started up by tlie brush -friction, will, by the warmth 
of the pillow, be kept up for some considerable time. The end 
we seek, in building up a scanty hair-crop, is a proper amount 
of blood supply, through frictions and hair tonics, to the 
lethargic papilite; then the growth will, as a result, he duly 
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accelerated, or in cases of certain kinds of baldness, be started 
anew. As a tonic, when stich may seem to be indicated, the 
following will be found quite efEcacious: 

Q. Tr. clnclian89 rub. (tr, red cjnchon& b&rk), JJ(Ifl.c».) 

Tr. nucb voraioia (tr. nui vomica), J Ij (2 drachms). 

Tf. canlliaridis (tr. Spanish fflea), 3 as (Jj dracbm). 

Aq. coZognlsosis (coio^e water), 

Ol.cocois (Oil cocoa out), aa. q. a, ad Itrfot each enough Eo make 4 ouncea). 
M. S. Apply once or twice a day to the scalp bj means of a soft sponge. 



The genera! principles just enounced should govern the 
ladies in the cave they bestow upon their hirsute treasures. As 
they have from forty to one hundred and twenty miles of these 
possessions, it naturally follows that the care devolving upon 
them, for keeping them in proper healthful order, is greater 
than that upon men. Still, wig-makers would ply less of a voca- 
tion if the few hygienic measures I have given, and those that 
fgllow, were heeded. As " fashion rules the world to a great 
degree," I cannot really expect that all of thin advice will be 
very closely heeded. Tet, the hair should be brushed, rather 
than combed, daily; its "tangles" earefiiUy unraveled, its split 
ends cut off, and when done up, it should be bound in as easy 
rolls and coils as possible: one reason for this is to allow as free 
ventilation as possible for the scalp; the other, that you may 
not break the hair or strain the roots, by tight tension upon 
them. Many a lady has lost a luxuriant head of hair by per- 
sisting in crimping it closely to the head, then binding it in 
coils, as tightly down as possible, ihua severing the connection 
(partially it may be) of the hair-bulb from its living papilla at 
the bottom of the hair follicle, when death to the shaft is sure 
to result. 

Again, don't crimp or curl it to death. Hair was never 
intended to sleep in the worse than a straight jacket — crimping 
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irons — nor to bu broiled or stcii[Q<:d ou a curling tonga th»t 
bears the temperature of a gridiron on whioh Biddy broils 
steak. You must not blame your hair for rebelling at thii 
cannibalistic treatmunt, in the way of becoming iiremediably' 
stiff, harsh, wiry, broken and stunted in its growth. 

Don^t bleach it out of its healthy color (should blonde hair be 
the fashion when nature has made yours brown or black) by 
the use of strong causlies. Yoii might as well try to bleach 
the hoaltliy color from your lips, by unhygienic procedures, 
and then expect health to remain. The hair-bulb itself 
pretty close watch on your maucBuvres, and i f you get to oarry"« 
ing your proceedings too far, ends up by tossing it alt off froiii: 
your head — about the same line of treatment your Htomaoh 
adopts for ridding itself of a late supper of green cucumbers, 
lobater-salad, fried oysters and frait cake. After a time yoii 
may got your hiiir all back again, when so lost; but it never w 
so healthy and thrifty as before. 

It is strange, this never-ending feeling of dissatisfactioi 
with nature that lurks in the human breast. From Astyi 
on the throne, down to our maids in the kitchen, we find 
longing for a cranial covering differing from our ow 
want white, some black, some red, some blue, and some 
hair of golden hue; and modern chemistry seems to havu ( 
its utmost in providing us with means to reach these arlifioii 
wants that society may demand. However, as the rul 
pasoion with us, just now, is to paint the mile-stones bh 
which stand out Hke whitened ghosts to tell the many ann 
rounds we have walked with time, we will speak more parti 
larly of thie, and leave the Parsee, with his indigo bag, and 
Briton, with his coloring lire, to themselves. I'The Felal 
ladies, in central Africa, also stain their hair earefiilly 
indigo.) 
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All llio so-called hair ilyts, whicli might more properly be 
termed paints, depend upon the chemical action of minerals for 
their blackening prot^eas. All of them, with hardly an excep- 
tion, eoutaiti lead, in some form, either the acetate, carbonate or 
oxide. This is usually in one liquid; iben the other prepara- 
tion, to lie applied afterwards, holds in solution somn form of 
Nnlphur. By using the first, a deposit of lead is held upon the 
liair-shaft, by the imbricating scale-layer; by using the second, 
sulphur is washed upon the lead, a chemical change takes place, 
and you have the black sulphide of lead resulting. Some dyes 
do not use the second wash; these are either made up from 
argentic nitrate (lunar caustic), which turns black on exposure 
to light, or else the manufacturer relies upon the sulphur in the 
hairs, or the free sulphur in the air, in the form of gases, to 
produee the chemical change in the lead wash. In spite of 
this discouragement to the use of these dyes, as an answer to 
the crying '"demand of the times." I have given, further on, 
a chapter upon the subject of hair-dyeing. I give it, though, 
under protest; it is decidedly unhygienical, although I have 
selecteil as harmieaa compounds as possible. 

Some of our belles who believe in painting, as it is popularly 
called, when the palette is a lotion bottle, the brush, a piece of 
flannel, the canvas, a face seen in the mirror, are sometimes 
exposed to laughable incidents, when the carbonate of lead has 
been given them wherewith to whiten themselves; for when so 
lotioned, or powdered, a few hours' exposure in a hall-room, or 
in tlio private parlor, results in a branetting, if not positive 
negrofying of their faces; the sulphurous acid gas, given off 
from eoal, or the snlphuretcd hydrogen in the air from various 
other causes, unites with the lead, and the black sulphide is the 
result, just as in the hair painting. In one instance I have 
heard of, a lady who went in a blonde but came out a mulatto, in 
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marks, are usaally sitee of stiff, bristly hair growth; tlie Lyper- 
temia of ihe adjacent tissue aerving as extra nutriment to tha 
hair-shafts, that would otherwise be but imperfectly developed. 
Recently there has come to 
our notice the ease of Edwin 
Sniith, of FairfieM, Lenawed 
Co., Michigan, who has a local 
notoriety for his long board, 
and rapid growth of head 
hair. He was forty-five years 
of age, when seen, and his 
beard measured seven feet in 
length. When standing apon 
an ordinary chaii', it wonid 
lap over on the floor. If the 
longest lialrs were taken, and 
straightened out, they would 
measure geve7i Jeet, six and 
one-half' inches in length. 
The beard had been twelve 
yearn making this enormona 
gi'owtii. At fourteen years 
of age he had a heavy growth 
of beard, measuring, at (Hie 
time, 811 inches in length, though he usually kept it closely 
■haven. When reacbing manhood he usually wore his beard 
at a length of six inches, until, when out of mere curiosity 
lo aee how long it would grow, he began its present lengthy 
growth. He has a twin brother who shows no evidence of 
this marvelous hair-growing; neither is it seen in any of his 
family. The head-hair of Mr. Smith possesses a similar 
exaberance of growth, though not to the same degree per- 
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laps; lie has it cut every iiionlh, when some two inches of 
its length ia removed e-ach time. He baa always enjoyed 
good liealth till within ,i year, when, through tlie protracted 
sickness, and finally death, of his wife, he became very much 
reduced, and has never seemed to have regained his former 
health. There has been nothing extraordinary in his mode of 
living, his diet being that of the ordinary farmer. Undonbt- 
fldly the continual draft upon his economy, that his luxuriant 
bair-growth ia making, is a prime factor in keeping liim in ill 
bealth. 

The earliest record that we have of excessive hair growth is 
found in one of the Hippocratic treatises [about 500 years 
B. C], where Phietuaa, of the Thracian city, Abdera, and wife 
of Pytheus, awoke one morning with a loss of her beautiful 
voice, and with pains in her joints, and a heavy growth of 
hair starting from her chin. 

Apropos of the case of Mr. Smith, Eble informs us that, in 
the Prince's Court of Eidam, there is a life-size portrait of a 
carpenter represented, whoso beard was nine feet in length; lie 
carried it in a bag when at his work. Mr. Smith, by the way, 
baa his braided in long narrow strands, and these rolled up into 
a. ball, one over the other, and then tied, hanging beneath the 
chin; the shorter hairs, therefore, cover it up, so any one would 
not suspect the enormous beard-growth that lie carries with 



Then we have the case of the burgemeister, Hans Steiningen, 
whose beard was so long that, when ascending the steps to the 
Council Chamber, one day, he stepped upon it, and so fell and 
was killed. 

An Amazon was taken in ihu battle of Pultowa, who was 
the possessor of a beard that measured four and one-half feet 
in length. 



* exhibite.1 in Ixmdoii, in 1667, i 
Barbara Van Eecic, had a long 

1 ear, a full beard, muatachios, 
iioee. This hair was soft, and | 



Evelyn relates a case tlia 
where a young married 
lock of hair growing fn 
and long hair growing f i 
brown in color. 

Wilson gives a case, which he had seen, where a lady, twenty- 
eight years of age, and five feet five inches in height, had hair I 
which trailed on the ground three or four inches when walking. 
Her hair was wavy, and it gave positive pain to pull a healthy J 
shaft out. 

Damasoenufi relates that, at Pisa, a girl was bom that was I 
"all over liairy." This was supposed to have been a birth- 1 
mai'k, caused by the mother's habit of rumination, and the fre- I 
quent seeing of the picture of John the Baptist, which hung J 
by her bedside, dressed in a hairy garment. 

Riiggierl gives An account (if ft womftii, twenty-eight yeara | 
of age, who was covered, from her shoulders to her knees, with [ 
soft and black woolly hair, like unto that Keen on a fashionable j 
poodle dog. This was in 1815. 

Ic 1329 the English Embassy to Burmah (report of Craw- 
ford) saw at Ava a man, Sheve-Maon, who was covered with i 
hair from his hea<l to hia feet; that upon his face, ears and I 
nose, was upwards of eight inches in length, whilst that npoa 4 
his shoulders measured four to five inches. It was of a silvery^ 
gray color, straight and silky. At birth only the ears werel 
iDVolved, which )>resented Ijairs two inches in length and of 1 
silky-flaxen color. At six years of age it appes 
forehead, and spread gradually all over his body. He was I 
dvficieut in teeth, and otherwise stunted in development and j 
growth. He did not obtain hia permanent teeth till he had J 
arrived at the age of twenty years; signs of puberty appeared 4 
also at that time. He married shortly afterwards, and his wife j 
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has presented him with four children, all girls; tlie three elder 
have escaped any hirautio tendency, as reported by Captain 
Henry Yule, in 1955; the youngest, though, presents unmis- 
takable evidences of inheriting lier father's hirsutic tendenoieB. 
Maphoon'a (for this was her name) face waa covered, with the 
exception of the upper lip, with hair that was hrown in color, 
silky in texture, and four or five inches in length. The ears 
were covered so completely, from the outgrowth of silky liair, 
that only the lobules were visible; it hung down to the length of 
eight inches. Her neck, bosom and arms were covered with a 
fine, pale down. Tlie daughter, as well as father, was lacking 
in the canine teeth and molars; a hard ridge taking the place 
of the grinders. Maphoon also married, and haa borne two 
children, boys. The elder (then five years of age) presented 
nothiug abnormal; but the younger, then fourteen mouths old, 
and still uurfiiug, had but little hair upan the scalp, though his 
ear bore a lock of long, silken floss, coming from the meatus; 
and he had a beard and moustache of silky down that would 
delight many a beardless youth. 

Some races are characteristically prone to this excessive 
growth of hair; notably the inhabitants of the Island of 
Yesso, the "hairy men," as they are called. These are the 
Mosinos, and they number about 100,000 souls; they inhabit 
the two cities, Mato-mai and Hako-dadi. They are a short, 
thick-set, clumsy, uncouth race; though have well developed 
foreheads, and dark, expressive eyes. The head is covered witiU 
a gigantic mass of matted hair, and their beards are long and 
thick, and the whole of their bodies is covered with an extra- 
ordinary profusion of hair. The women stain that portion of 
their faces, which corresponds to the bearded portion of the 
males to a dark color. 

History also tells ua of the hairy St. Angus, who was so 






10*2 BXCaM 0« HAtK 6BOWT1I. 

UBtidy thai ftecl, frrjin his crop*, look root ia hi^ Aa^gj rovcr- 
iog of nature, antl ao sproated. 

Tht-ii thert! wait ihe Spunlth dancer, Julia Pastraaa, vko aBMl 
to «xbibit hcmelf for pay, ibat was profusely coxvnd with 
faimit« material; she, with the Burmese family preTioadly bcb- 
tJofied, wan lacking in dental derelopnieDt. 

8ti(l more famous was the bearded vii^in of Dresden, who 
livttd during the earlier jrortion of the 18th eenlary, whose por- 
trait trtill suionti the king'ii gallery at Poland. Michadts says 
that her beard wan of snowy whiteness, and was three indies 
in length. Her moustache wan jetty black, thon^ short. 
She was hold and i?ourageous, and ate enormooaly: her voiee 
was strong nnd powerful. 

Rble alx'f dvtailH tliit caae of a young woman, in the time of 
Mariu 'I'liercsa, wiiu nerved in the ranks for many years as a 
fauHftr, and gradually woi'ked her way up to a e&ptain'a com- 
mission, thiit sported ii f:nc mustacbio. 

A somewhat similar cane, in which sex was seemingly dis- 
guised, was that recorded by Dr. Cbowne, in 1S52, of a yoang 
lady, br>i-ii ill Switzerland, that applied at Cbaring-croBS 
Hospltitt fur L'xaiiii nation, in order to secure a certificate at 
her SOX, 80 tliat she miglit consummate marriage; the min- 
iater to whom she ha<l upplii,,] doubting her sexuality. She 
was then five months advanced in pregnancy. She stated that 
when born hair was on her face, and when eight years of age 
it was two inches in length; her upper and lower lip were, 
however, hairless. Her whiskers and beard, at the time of her 
presentation for examination, were very bushy, and measured 
four inches in length. Upon lier body the hair was consider- 
ably, hut not excessivBly, developed; otiicrwise she was not so 
very different from other women of her nationality. Her 
brother wae as remu-kable for a el^ienop of hair growth, as she 
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was in its exceseive abiiiidauce; and lier sialer, younger by two 
years, had a similar pecaiiarity of exuberance of hirsiitic 
growth. 

Grross relates the case of an old lady who is compelled to 
shave weekly to keep down the excessive hair growth from her 
chin, cheeks and lipa; her whole aspect, excepting the length 
of her head hair, i8 decidedly masculine. 

Bobb details the case of a girl, four years of age, that he 
saw in 1877, that was covered with soft downy hair, excepting 
in the palms of her hands and the soles of lier feet {the pai-ts 
always devoid of hair in all hirante individuals). There is also 
constant and profuse perepiratiou of offensive odor; it is of a 
dark yellow color, and of great specific gravity; it is so pro- 
fuse that, half an hour after being washed and cleanly dressed, 
she will be as wet as if a bucket of water had been thrown 
over her, Her voice ie coarse, like a man's, and she is very 
large and strong, weighing one hundred pounds. Her form, 
however, is perfect the raammse are fully developed, and she 
menstruates aa regularly as ladies at the ordinary age of 
puberty. She is nearly Jive feei in height and measures 
eighteen inches across the cheat. Tip to February of the year 
previous there had been no extra growth of hair, or this sweat- 
ing} a little after that time she became suddenly warmer than 
normal, and the growth of the soft downy hair, the color of 
that on her head, commenced, and now it bides the skin com- 
pletely. 

Treatment, From the numerous cases given it is evident 
th.at no one plan of treatment will suffice. Undoubtedly the 
cases of general hairiness are beyond the reach of medicine, or 
surgery; still, "it is interesting to note that in all there was evi- 
dence of general nervous disturbance; the teeth, in most cases, 
were poorly and insufficiently developed; in such cases rems- 
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dies addressed to the nervous syBtem generally would be indi- 
cated. Other food-like medicines, as cod-liver oil, extract of 
malt, the hypophosphites and iron would be indicated. In phthia- 
ical.or strumous oases, this plan of tonic treatment would be 
imperative. The uae of the tincture of the chloride of iron, i 
or at least iron in some form, with cod-liver oil, is a remedy that 
should be persisted in for months in these cases of general 
hirsuties. The manner of administration should l>e changed 
frequently, bo the stomach will not tire of it. 

Godfrey recommends the brushing of the hairy surface with 
a solution of equal parts of liquor potassfo and alcohol, at night, ' 
then following in the morning with a tepid bath, and pretty free | 
uae of soap. If used carefully no damage will be done the skin, 
and the hairs will be dissolved by the action of the potash. It is | 
doubtful, however, whether the papillEe, the parts really at fault, 
will be destroyed by thia treatment. Still, a thorough trial 
should be made of something of this kind. Sulphuric acid ' 
also diHSolves hair, but it is slower in iu action than the liquor ' 

When the Polytrichia is more local, other mctliods should be 
adopted. If dependent upon uterine malfunction, as is usually . 
the case in females, thia should be looked to from the first, 
a rule, too, the same general treatment of tonics, mentioned j 
above, should be adopted, for the system is a general sufferer, i 
Let one organ get diseased, and all the other organs suffer i) 
minor degree 

A pleasant form for the administration of iron, in these cases,' 1 
is the citrate, combined with the cinchona bark, thus- 

B. Feni dtnUs (citrate ot Irani, ! Ba (>t ounce). 
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The bowels should be kept iu a proper condition, and move- 
meata ahould be had daily. This can be done by the uso of a 
rhubarb pill, or, what I prefer, with one of the fluid extracts 
of tbo bucktborns, combined with a little nus vomica, thus. 

9. FL exL rbaiimJ rraoBuIffl (buckthorn bark), 5 i j (S ounces), 
Fl. exl. nucfs Tomlcte (nui vomica, H. eit.), I j (1 ilraolun). 
Syr. toluWml (syrup tolu), i f J (9 ounoea). 

IL 3. Toaapoonful two or three times a day. 

As a local appiicatioii, some one of the numerou!} depilatories 
can be made use of. The most ancieat is fire. Tliia is a sure 
one, but it is very painful, and in apt to scar. Dionyaiua 
(B. C, 430) of Sicily, who wished to appear effeminate, used 
to Binge bis beard off with walnut shells heated to whiteness; 
and Aristophanes tells of a dame that used to remove her 
superfluous beard and mustachios by tbe use of a lamp. 

In tho eastern harems t'le ladies use a compound known as 
r«.ifii.«. Its composition is as follows: 

9. Arsenlci tersutpour. (orplment). Jss (i^drachm), 
OaJcd3(qulokJlme), J aa (Jf ounce). 
FarlnratritIci(KheatIloiir), s I j (2 scruples). 

Aqu» terv. Cbotling water), q. s. ut paata ft. raolli* (suHlciHrit quantity to 
make a, soft paste). 

This is then put on the part to bu depilated, with a wooden 
spatula, to tbe thickncas of a knife blade, and left for from 
five to ten minutes, or until it begins to sting; then scrape 
it off with a blunt-edged knife, washing the skin with warm 
water. Some rice or starch powder ra.ay then be dusted 00 tke 
parts, or the whole covered with the officinal unguentum zinci 
oxidi (oxide of zinc ointment). This is to be repeated, every 
day or two, till the superfluous hairs are removed, 

Boudet'a depilatory is composed as follows: 

Q. Sodll Bulphatls (sulphate dC soda), Z Kj (3 drachma). 
Catoia (quii^k hme), ji (lOdrauhnia). 
Amf 11 (stATch), J £(10 drachms). , 1 
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These are to be finely powdered and intimately mised, and 
kept in a groiind-glaBS stoppered bottle. When used, enongb 
water should be added to a little of the compound powder 
to make a tbin paste, and it is to be applied as in the preceding 
preparation. 

Rayer's depilatory is as follows: 

Q. CalclB (quick Ume), 1 1} (S drAClmu). 

Sodll eattb. (sal soda). ; iij (3 drachms). 

Cerati ekap. (simplo cerate). ^ ij (S ounces). 
U Thia is to be applied ns the two preceding 

Most of the patent-right depilatories, foand in the market, 
contain arsenic : anyhow thty should not be used, as their com- 
position is unknown. 

The following i the way the English belles, of some four 
centuries ago, had for doing these things; it is taken from ths i 
first work on midwifery published in the English language, 
and is known as "The Birth of Mankinde; Otherwise named 
the Woman's Booke. Set forth in English by Thoa. Raynald 
Physitian, London. Printed for A. H,, and are to be sold by 
John Morret, at the two Tuna, in little Britaine, 1834." 



"to take haybe fsou places 



IT 19 UNSEEMLY, 



" Teem. — Sometimes hayre groweth in places unseemly and out ' 
of order: as in many maidens (i. e., women) the hayre groweth 
so low in the foreheads and the templea, that it disfigureth 
them. For this yeemay use three wayea to remove them: either ' 
to plucke up one after another with pincers, such as many 
women have for the nonce, other else with tbig lee following 

'• Take new burnt Lime foure ounces, of Arseneck an ounce, 
ateepe both these in a pint of water the space of two days, 
and then boyle it in a pint to a half. 

"And to prove whether it be perfect, dippe a feather therein, 1 
Pmid if the plume of the feather depart off easily, then it uj 
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strong enough: with this water then anoynt so farre the plaoe 
yee would have bare from hayre, aa it liketh yon, and within a 
quarter of an houro phick at the hayrea and they will follow, 
and then wash that place much with water wherein Bran hath 
been steeped : and that done, anoynt the place with the white 
of a new laid Egge and oyle Olive, beaten and mixt together 
with the jtiyce of Singrene or Purflaine, to allay the heat 
engendred of the foresaid lee. 

"The third way to remove hayre, is a Plaister made of very 
dry pitch and upon leather applyed to the place, the hayres 
being first ahavon, and cut as neare as can be with a payre of 



" Now, when the hayres be «p by the rootes, then to let them 
that they grow no more, take of Alome the weight of a groate 
and dissolve it in two apoonefuls of the juyce of Nightshade, 
or of Henbane, and therewithal anoynt the place two or three 
times every day, the space of nine or ten days, and hayre will 
grow no more in that place." 

Late years a minor surgical procedure baa been adopted tor 
getting rid of these superfluous hail's, that are a " thorn in the 
flesh," aa it were, to some of our ladies, and this is done 
with the aid of electricity or some potent caustic. When 
the former is naed, a constant battery of from six to ten cells 
should be employed. The negative pole of thia is attached to 
a fine cambric needle, mounted in a suitable handle, whilst the 
positive, by meana of a soft sponge, is put in communication 
with aa adjacent part of tlie body from which the hairs are to 
be removed. Each hair is seized with a pair of forceps, and 
partially withdrawn from the follicle (it is left partially in as 
!i guide), when the cambric -needle, in connection with the 
negative pole of the battery, is thrust carefully down to the 
bottom of the follicle, and retained a few seconds, or until a 
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whiti! liTiti shows tlie operation as oompleteil. A lena 
fifteen diameters' magnifying power is quite an assistant to the 
vision. This is a modification of Miehele's metliod, and is not 1 
a, very painful ono. As many as a Imndred and Bixty haird, in 
the apace of n lialf an liour, liave been removed Tiy ihiB 
metliod. 

Another method, Piffard's, is somewhat similar to the above, ( 
only the battery is dispensed with. In this case, after the hair j 
is partially withdrawn, a fine, three-cornered surgeon's needle, 
securely held in a needle forceps, is forced to the bottom of | 
the follicle, and rapidly twirled hack and forth two or three 
times; this nisiially breaks down the papilla, and the succeeding I 
inflammation generally obliterates it entirely. If the needle, 
nrevious to its being used upon each hair, be dipped in a so 
tlon of carbolic acid in olive oil (equai parts of each), it will ( 
be found to be of advantage. Another authority has recom- 
mended an injection of a drop of the following solution, by I 
means of a hypodermic syringe, into each follicle: 



but tfaiB has no special advantage over the Tieedle method pre- , 
vioualy given. ITie ^access of the needle method averages | 
about fifty per cent; that is, about one-half of the hiui-s ho | 
treated will return again in time, and their follicles will need to J 
be treated as before. 

dtill another method is to seize the hair firraly iu the bite of 1 
the forceps, stretch it taut, but not enough to withdraw it f 
from it? follicle, then push down to its papilla a fine cambric I 
needle that iias been previously coated with a thin film of J 
nitrate of silver. The cauterizing eflfect of the silver destroys 1 
the papilla, and the hair drops out, of its own accord, in ^J 
■bort time. 



CHAPTER X. 



OB TURNING GKAY, OF THE 1 



; PolioUuix. absence df 



Derivation. From the Latin word canities, meaning white 

or light gray color (aamts, hoary). 

Description. I have, iii a previous chapter, that upon the 
Chcinifitry of the Hair, spoken of the different chemical ele- 
ments found in hair, and especially of the large amoiiot of 
phosphate of lime found in the ash of gray liair. A rule of 
tbe whole physical economy of the aged is that fatty degene- 
ration of tissue, and phosphatic deposit, shall be taking place 
everywhere. This is really but a process of living animal 
decay, and whieli we call "the decline of the aged." As 
regards the scalp, the tone of tbe blood vessels and nerves is 
lessened, and hence perfect hair-cell growth, either of coloring 
or formative matter, is impossible. The Unal result of all this 
is a gradual blanching of the color of the Laii'. Light hair is 
slower to make this change than the darker colored, from the 
fact that a maximum amount of coloring matter was never 
secreted, and heuee the papillse and pigment-making materials 
are not so soon exhausted. 

Usually the beard is the lirst lo show tlie approach of age, 
turning gray at its upper portion, near the ears, first of all. 
At about the same time the hair, over tlic region of the tem- 
ples, begins to show the presence of "silvery locks." Creep- 
ing therefrom, the whiteness extends up to the crown of the 
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head, ami down to tlie furt^licad, aud with this there is apt to 
be a gradual loaa of the ha^ii'. Tel, by no means should it be 
understood that because the hair is gray it is always of lessened 
vitality, since for yeara it may grow as strong and luxuriant as 
when of brown or raven hue. The upper portion of the papilla, 
or that whieh gives the coloring cells to the hair-shaft, is 
undouhtedly the seat of disease in these cases; the lower por- 
tion remaining free, of course the formative cells of the hair- 
shafts are furnished iu normal quantity, and hence llic shaft 
preserves its growth in length. 

The cause of the growth of white hair after burns of the 
scalp, or quite severe local inflaramationa, both in man and ani- 
mals, is explainable on this same basis. The burn, or inflamma- 
tory action, has extended deep enough to destroy the top of the 
papilla, but not enough to implicate the base, and hence a white ■ 
hair is the result. If we represent the papilla in the follicle I 
diagrammatically by the letter /\, then that portion above the. J 
cross-bar in the letter will represent the color- forming part ofW 
the papilla; that below, the hair-forming portion. 

Dr. Wertheim, of Vienna, who has made many experiment*-! 
and examinations upon the papills of gray hair, has foand thft'l 
papillae to l»e iu the different colored stages of black, dark-red, 
blood-red, reddish yellow and white, progressively; the blaok 
papilla, giving a dark-colored hair in each instance. When the 
papilla was red, or reddish, the hair springing therefrom t 
losing its normal dark color; when white, nothing but white \ 
hair was produced Ihcrcrroni. In the falling out of the half,* 
it was found, on exaniination, that the piffinenttiry cells at th» I 
tojuif the jvipiUn heeamo loosened, and the hair was throwb 1 
out by the contraction of its follicle. As hair is nourished by"' I 
minute vessels that uonic into close contact with the bulb, y«t J 
do not enter it, it is evident that but a little perverted nervoai 
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iDfiu<?ucc ift neceaaary to olieck the formative growth of the 
pigmentaiy and forming cells, for a time, and hence gray hair, 
or even a total loss of hair, would soon, be the result. For 
further reference to this part of the subject, see the cbapters 
upon the Anatomy of the Hair and Follicle. 

The three microacopical conditions found in gray or white 
hair, as first described by Dr. Pincus, of Berlin, are as follows r 

1. The pigmentary cells and granules disappear from the 
CKtemal layers of the cortical substance. If any hair is 
watched in its growth, for several yeara, it will be found that 
it undergoes several minor changes or alterations in color. 
This is the most usual form. 

2. In the cortical and medullary portion of the hairs of 
stronger growth there occur little intei'spaces between the 
separating cellular imbrications; in some instances they become, 
comparatively, quite large. If, however, tbis is more marked 
in the medullary portion of the shaft, the cortical portion 
being only slightly affected, the hair assumes more of an iron- 
gray color. 

3. The cortical portion of the hair may become split, or 
roughed-up, like a brush-head, in many places, and if these 
spots be found closely together, a gray color of the hair is sure 
to result, as the little interstices are colorless. 



CONGENITAL CANITIES AND ALBINISM. 

This is the second variety of canities, and with the exception 
of the race known as Albinos, is only partial, as regards Us 
extent, upon the liead or body, A single lock, it may be, la 
alone transmitted from generation to generation. Sometimes, 
however, the whole scalp will he spotted with tnfts of wliitu or 
gray hair. 

Bartholin reports a case of a babe that ho saw, whicli had 
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one-half of its head covereil with white, and the other lialf 
with jet-black hair, 

Sibley gives a case where a, girl, of SomerBetshire, had one 
side of her head covered with jet-black hair, whilst the other 
eide was covered with hair of a reddish yellow. The body 
hair was :is characteristically marked. The mother's hair was 
a carroty-red. Another case, the same author details, is that 
of a son of a white father, but negro mother, who had the hair 
on the right side of his head long and brown, like his father's, 
but on the left side short and woolly, like his mothoi's. 

In a case where a Negro married a white woman, and had 
two sons and three daughterM, the eldest son was onriouBly 
marked in having the lower portion (below the navel) of hia 
body with black skin and curly hair, like his father's, whilst the 
upper portion of his body was like hia mother's, as regards the I 
skiu and hair. 

Dr. Rizzoli narrates a case of the hereditability of white ' 
locks in the person of a young girl that had a lock of long, 
thick white hair growing from lier forehead, whilst the rest of I 
the hair of her head waa jet black. This white lock had been | 
congenital in her family for over two hundi-ed yearB; twenty- 
three individuals, in six generations, had each borne hia mark. 

Dr. Nayler narrates Jlhe case of a boy, ten years of age when 
he saw him, that had a patch of white hair on his eyebrow, and 
a Areak of the same color across the scalp, near the forehead, 
that was one inch in width by three inches in length. This 
was a hereditary peculiarity, his mother and one of his brothers., i 
being similarly marked. 

The same author also reports a case he had met, in which a 
band of white hair encircled the occiput from one ear to tba 
other. The band was one-half an inch in width iind was up! 
about an inch from the inferior margin of the scalp, This had.. 
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existed from birth. The normal color of his hair was brown. 
In a gentleman with a head of long black hair, a white lock 
was Been that had always been of that color from the first 
growth of the beard, 

Dr, Hodgkin also gives an instance of a white lock of hair 
(ieaoending through several generations. Darwin, also, of an 
Irish gentleman with dark-colored hair, who had a white lock on 
the side of his head. His mother had the same hirsute marking 
on the opposite side of the head, though his grandmother had 
one on the same side as his was on. 

Such changes as these could only be possible where the 
condition of the papilla was such as we have just indicated, 
viz., injured at the top, where the color-producing elements are 
found. Were it due to a general disease, then all the hair 
follicles must suffer in an equal ratio; that is, all the hair must 
become gray; yet, in these cases the gray hair was of as thrifty 
growth as the colored, hence proving that the formative por- 
tion of the papiJlffi remained uninjured, although the upper, or 
coloring portion, was destroyed. 

As regards Albinism, it is usually looked upon as a sign of 
physical deterioration. Albinos are found everywhere. Yet 
the term was originally used to designate while children bom of 
black parents. They are found among all nationalities as well 
a3 among animals, and it is a notorious fact that oats with blue 
eyes and white fur, are always deaf. White horses, and white 
pigs or cows are less robust than their fellows. White sheep 
are poisoned with food that black sheep eat with impunity. 
This is made practical use of by the inhabitants of Tarentino, 
who only raise black flocks, as the white sheep are killed by 
eating of an herb, Si/pericmn crispum, that grows in abun- 
dance thereabouts; the black eat it with impunity. Even the 
ordinary buckwheat plant, when in flower, it is said, is injurious 
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This is the third variety of caiiitieK, and one, next lo e 
grayness, the most f re(]uently Been. A part, or all, of the Ecaln 
hair may be tJie portion blanched; though tbe more usual w^ 
is to have bnt a portion of tlii: scalp showing the whitening q 
its hirsute covering. This is dui', mostly, lo soi 
nervous disturbance, induced Vty either fright or dises 
Some strange freaks of nature are observed in the 
this sudden decoloration of hair; for often, in a single night, i 
in the space of a few hours, or even monienls, hair, which » 
formerly of a dark color, is changed lo a silvery gray. 
of these cases are historical factfi, aa notably that of ] 
Antoinette, the Queen of Louis XVI., irliose niagni 
auburn tregfles changed tu gray in a single night (1T91), ' 
thi; royal party w.is arrested iit Vareiinys. Another royi 
instance is that of Mary, Queen of Scots, whose auburn hw 
through fright and grief, was changed to gray iti the course a 
a few days. Miss C. D. Brent, of Washington, has in her p 
se^sioti a lock of hair of this unfortunate individual. It ii 
silky texture, and of a beautiful pale aubxirn color. Quite j 
history is attached to this lock: 

When Mary was a prisoner in the castle of Locbbin 
winter and early spring of IBSH, she drew young Georj 
Douglas, the governor of Lochburn, into her favor, for t 
purpose of effecting her escape. The youth was won 
pletely. On the evening of the 2<i of May, 1658, the 1 
and his family being at table, George seiited tbe keys and i 
across the lake with the royal prifioiier. Foj: this : 
allegiance Queen Mary iire*«iit4.i! to George Douglas ; 
ber hair. Now it so came about that, as time rolled on, t 
lock — of a silken texluru and beautiful pale auburn — 
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among some oM paptTs ;»t Wiwhjiw, imu of the estates of the 
Douglas family. And as time again passed, "when the late 
John Carroll Brent viHited tlie late Mrs. Catharine Pye Doug- 
las, of Rose Hill, Scotland, a relative, she showed him the 
lock, and, dying seven years later, in 184", bequeathed it to 
him. At the death uf John Carroll Brent it fell into the 
possession of hid sister, Miss C. D. Brent, of Washington, D. C. 
Prisoners of war, and condoinned criminals, also present 
examples of this sudden blanching of the hair. Byron has 
made an interesting point of this in his " Prisoner of Chillon," 
whom lie makes to say: 
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It is also authentically stated that the hair of Sir Thomas 
More turned gray on the night preceding his execution; and 
Dr. Parry relates the instance of a Sepoy, of the Bengal army, 
aged twenty-four years, who was taken prisoner in 1B58, and, 
while under examination, his hair, which was the jet hiack of 
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the Bengalee, turned gray, all over hla bead, within the space I 
of half an hour. 

Very similar to this last is the case of a Mr. Anderson, a j 
circus performer, and friend of one of my patients. His age I 
was thirty-nine at the time of the sudden blanching of his hair. 
During an accident to one of the cages, he got confined I 
between a large bear, that liad just broken out, and an elephant j 
which he had made angry by giving it a mouthful of tobacco I 
a little while previously. He was expecting immediate destruc- 
tion, and hia hair, which was quite dark, in the space of ftl 
few moments changed to gray, never to regain its normal | 
color. 

Turner relates a ease of a young man, Don Diego Osorious, 
who had been seized by the king's guard, when holding a J 
Etolen interview with a young lady of the Spanish court, and I 
ao incftreerated. Thifl was & capital offense, and it eo terrified. I 
tho mnri, M'hen sentence was pronounced upon him, that in the | 
same iiiglit his hair was turned to gray. The occurrence, how- 
ever, was fortunate, as it saved him liis life. 

In a railroad accident that occurred recently in California, J 
where a miner fell under a car and had both of his 1 
amputated, a young man, by the name of Weston, seeing thel 
ghastly wounds, fainted; on beuig restored to consciousness! 
his hair, which previously was black, was, as the account say! 
" as white as snow." 

In a railway accident in England, Dr. Ellis i-eporta that I 
young man was so severely frightened, by being thrown froiu4 
the car, although uninjured, that his brown hair was changed 
to gray, especially that over the temples, on the foUowinj 
morning. His age was thirty years. 

Dr. Cassan notes tho case of a lady who was summoned b 
give evidence upon a trial in progress before the House t 
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Peers, ami whicli ocoisioned such fright, thai iii n single night 
her hair was turned to gray. She was thirty years of age, 

A German physiologist has observed that several of hia 
delirium tremens cases, which he had in the hospital, have 
been affected with a sudden blanching of the hair. He exam- 
ined the Jiairs under the microscope, and found that air was 
infiltrated throughout their substance. 

In the late notorious Tichborne trial, Abb6 Lefevre gave 
testimony that lie had dreamed that he had seen the murder of 
his father, in all of its horrid details, and as a result of the 
fright hia beard turned to gray that night. 

Again, in Csesar'a time, a young nobleman was cast into 
prison, and he was so exercised thereby, fearing execution, that 
by the next day his hair and beard had changed from their 
original dark color to a gray. The emperor suspected counter- 
feiting, at first; but on examination, finding it to be a freak of 
nature, dependent upon fright, forgave him the crime for which 
he had been incarcerated. 

A case-is related to me of a soldier in the War of the Rebel- 
lion, who was wounded in the chest — shot through the lung — 
and so lay sick a long time in the hospital, who, on his recovery, 
found that the hair, growing from the center of the forwai"d 
portion of the scalp, had changed to a gray color. This gray 
tuft continued for years, and so far as my informant knows, to 
the present time. It wonld be hard to account for this freak 
of nature as the head was entirely uninjured. 

In the confinement of Mr. Stokes, of our own time, for the 
shooting of Jim Fiske, the early turning to gray of Jiia hair 
was a eonslant theme for newspaper discussion. 

In 1872 Dr. Wilson reported the oaso of a lady who, during 
pregnancy, had received a severe shock, the result being a 
complete loss of hair, for a year, from a portion of lier scalp. 
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It then began to grow over the bald portion, but it was white 
in color; in two years more the white hair had changed to even I 
a darker hue than the rest of her hirsute head -cove ring. 

Boyle tells ua that an Irish captain, who Iiad delivered him- 
Belf up to the British forces, on the ground of pardon pro- 
claimed by Lord Broghil, and learning of the Lord's absence 
from the place of encampment, was so fearful lest he mis^t be | 
executed before his Lordship's return, that his hair assumed a I 
piebald condition; a part being white, and the rest the normal ] 
reddish hue. 

Captain P., of Yermuiit, when taken prisoner by the British 1 
in 1813, on the Canadian fi-ontier, was told that he would bo- J 
shot on the uoniing morning; the fright was so severe that J 
during the night liis hair, which wan previously jet black, 1 
turned to gray. 

A professional acfjualntance of mine once became the victim I 
of a sudden blanching of the hair; in-a single night his hair I 
changed from a raven-black to silvery whiteness. Rumor saith. \ 
that he was under the pernicious influence of " seventy miles ' 
of golden locks" at the time; in other words that he was 
jilted. 

As a supplement to this in the case of a lady of London who,,fl 
on receiving the news of the shipwreck, and drowning;, of herv 
affianced, when on hie way to complete his engagement, by 1 
marriage to her, fell into a swoon. On the following momuig J 
her hair, which had previously been dark brown, was fonnd to I 
have turned to »ilvery gray, though her eyebrows and oyelashoa i 
retained their normal hue. 

Moreau records the case i>l' a man, thirty years of age, losing' ^ 
by death a dearly beloved wife; on the morning following 
I ier demise his haii-, through grief, was found white aa snow 

To turn the tables, and show that love may work mightily in , 
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aiL oiipoaite direction — though this might not have been the 
reason for the freak of hair- blanching in this case — I give the 
foUowiDg: A gentleman, forty years of age, possesaeii of a 
luxuriant growth of dark hair, was married to the lady of his 
choice, and took the customary bridal tour. Now, we bavo no 
meana of knowing what bis lady said to him, when away, but 
it was a fact, lamentable though it may seem, that his hair 
was BO completely snow-white on his return, even to his eye- 
browtt, that hia own personal friends doubted his identity. 

CauBes, These have been given, incidentally, in the cases 
representing the three varieties of canities, narrated in the 
preceding pages. The nervous system is, undoubtedly, pri- 
marily at fault, in moiit instancefl. In old age the nerves are 
among the first of the wheels of life to tire out, and break 
down; the many instances of blanching from fright and Bor- 
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even in the congenital cases it is the transmission of nervous 
(hereditary) impressions from the parents to their offspring 
that leads to premature grayness, or alhiniamus, even. Among 
dyspeptics, too, gray hair is a common sign ; and even here it is 
undoubtedly a reflex nervous action that induces the decolori- 
zation of the hair, rather than the non-digestion of the food, 
per se ; of course the dyspepsia is the exciting cause. 

It is also quite well authenticated that cold weather, if 
prolonged, induces grayness of the beard. Captain Markham, 
who once commanded a vessel on an exploring expedition to 
the Arctic regions, noticed, as a curious fact, that those who 
were for a long period absent from their ship had their hair 
on their faces bleached nearly white. The loss of color was 
gradual, and, although noticed, was never alluded to; each 
one imagining that his companions' hair was turning gray from 
the effects of hardship and anxiety. It was only after their 
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return to the Bhip that those possessing beards ;iili1 moustacbeB 
discovered the ohaiige of hue in their own hair. And yet the 
color gradually returned in about three or four weeks, after 
being less exposed to the inclement weather. Hairs of animals 
are equally subject to this change of color through the influence , 
of cold; it is supposed that the color of the hirsute coating of 
the polar bear is due to this cause, in gi'eat measure, as it Is 
continually exposed to the coldest of weather, and for pro- 
longed periods. The lemming has been proven, by Sir John i 
Robs, to whiten its coat, if exposed to severe weather. Expos- 
ing one to a temperature of an" below zero, it was found, on the ' 
next morning, that white spots of fur were on each cheek, and I 
on each shoulder; the day following, the back part of the body 
and flanks were of a dirty white color, anrl by the end of the 
week the whole animal was white, excepting a small spot at the i 
middle of the back. The white hairs were the longest of any 
in the body, hence proving unquestionably that the original 1 
hair-cylinders were blanched, and that it was not a new growth J 
of hair. 

Somewhat akin to this is the fact that human hair also groTB I 
faster in summer than in winter; also faster by day than by 1 
night. All these conditions, I think, are clearly explained by J 
the perverted nervous action induced by the cold and absence J 
of the usual amount of daylight. The akin is shrunken by the ' 
action of the cold, and hence, from this, as a mechanical canee, 
less blood is brought to the scalp, less nntriment is supplied 
the papillR, and so grayncss or blanching results. 

The graying of the hair, as an effect of prolonged tinanoial' ' 
and business worry, may be explained in a similar way.-, 
Numerous instances are on record of the speedily turning gny I 
of the hair after business reverses, the same as after gridFii 
following the loss of friends. Wearing of closely fitting aiK 
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illy-veiiiilated hats, especially in tliu iiuuKi;, oi- otliw, is anothei- 
predisposing cause for early grayneas. 

Heredity also has much to do as a predisposing cause, thougli 
it is not so much the white hair factor that is handed dowD, as 
it is the perverted nervous influences, vitiated constitutions, 
scrofula, and the like, that are transmitted, and which speedily 
induce, secondarily, early or premature griiynosp, or even albi- 
nisni. 

Neuralgias, and nerve injuries, are frequently followed by 
a turning gray of the hair upon tJie parts supplied by the 
diseased nerve. I have several ladies under my professional 
care whose neuralgic lieadachea (confined to the summit of tlie 
head) lasting, usually, two or three days at a time, are followed 
by a marked grayness of the scalp over the painful region, 
though the normal color returns after a few days. Dr. Anistie 
is himself a victim to the blanching of the liair upon the right 
side of the head, owing to persistent attacks of supra-orbital 
neuralgia and migraine. There is no falling out of the balr, 
and iti a few days, following the attack, the normal color is 
nearly or quite restored. Dr. Paget, in his " Surgical Pathol- 
ogy," relates the case of a lady, subject to nervous headaches, 
who, on the morning following an attack, finds her hair, in spots, 
as white as if powdered with starch; in a few days the normal 
color returns again. 

Some authors, as Vanquelin, have argued that an acid condi- 
tion of the blood is generated in the animal economy, and 
this causes the sudden cases of decotorization; possibly this is 
an important factor in many cases of sadden blanching of the 
hair. Additional weiglit is added to it from the fact that, as 
is well known, an acid or poisonous condition of the nursing- 
mother's milk is induced by severe fits of anger, or prolonged 
mental worry, and her child is speedily made sick by drawing 
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flucii noiirisbment ; indeed, cases »re on lecoi-d of a child's j 
speedy den^th from such a cause. Still, the moat important I 
faotor in the case I believe to be the want of proper and 1 
regular supply of blood — hence, formative materials — to the I 
hair papillse, the pigmentary- forming portion suffering most of I 
all; and this, through a vicious action of the aympathetto J 
nervous system. Concerning the further action of this syatei 
and its direct influence over circulation, through its vaso-dilator j 
and constrictor branches, it ia not our province herein to treat \ 
of, as it is now generally conceded by ail physiologists. 

Other authorities, as Dr. Landoig, have looked upon the I 
phenomenon as being due to the colleotion of air-globuleB in ' 
the fibrous portion of the shaft; this view would be tenable if 
the case were always of slow growth, and the air-globulea 
entered into the shaft at its root, where all the cellular elements 
of the hair-cylinder are formed and moulded together; but this 
is not usually the case, although it was the condition actually 
found by Dr. Wilson in the interesting case of variegated h 
which I give in tiie following chapter. 

TreatmenL In a general way this is referable to two 1 
plans — Preventative and Curative. The blanching of hair M 
from fright, the condition known as albinismus, and the pro- \ 
greaaive whitening from age would come more directly under J 
the fii'st division, as curative agents are rarely of avail. The 
chapter devoted to the Hygiene of the Hair can be referred to ' 
as a matter of general preventatory treatment; to this should . 
be added the inferences that may be ■Irawii, from reading thsa 
many instances cited in this chapter, of what should baa 
avoided, so far as possible, 

As to curative measures, some one or all of the stimulating^] 
washes recommended in the chapter upon Alopecia, or Loss of J 
Hair, will be good to apply. Frictions of the scalp, with 4 
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bristle brush, night and morning, bathing the head with <!old 
water, and if the scalp be unduly dry and harah, a dressing, 
like the following, will prove of service: 

B- Olel cocola Icocoa-aut oUI, < 1] (a ounces). 

Tr. nuciB Tomicat ^t^. nui Tomlca.i, J Uj |3 draehmB). 

Spr. mjTciiB(bayrum). ^iO ounce), 

Ol. bt-rgami (oil bereamont), gtta. xx (SO drops>. 

As, in moft cases, the nervouB system is exhausted, remedies 
addi'essed thereto are of value. Kux vomica and phoBphorua, 
combined with iron or arsenic, will be indicated. Cod-liver 
oil is also an excellent adjuvant. There is a pill already pre- 
pared, in coated form, that is composed of phosphorus, y^ 
grain; strychnia, ji^ grain; carbonate of iron, one grain, that 
will prove as valuable as any extemporaneous formula. The 
compound phoaphoriia and quinine pill will also prove of 
value; this is composed of phosphorus, ^ grain; reduced 
iron, one grain; strychnia, jij grain; quinine,^ grain. Either 
of these pilla can be given in increaaing doses aa occasion may 
demand, Of arsenic, the beat form for administration Is 
Fowler's solution, the following making a very eligible pre- 
paration : 



B. ad } Iv ronough to make 



IL S. Teaspoonful fuur times a ilay. 



If neuralgia is a prominent symptom, this must also be met 
by remedies calculated to overcome the cause; if this be found 
to be dependent upon carious teeth, a dentist should be con- 
eulted, and the offending members withdrawn; if upon uterine 
derangements, which is one of the most common causes for 
early graying of the hair in the female, these should receive 
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brown hair of his iiead was replaced by that of a positive red 
color, Travelers long exposed to the dry atmosphere and 
scorching auu of Egypt, remark upon its peculiar stiffeni 
influence upon tlie hair. 

Villerme gives a case ol' a young lady, thirteen years of a; 
who lost her head-hair; some months after a woolly product 
was grown from a part of the head, and brown hair from 
another part; after a time a part of both faded into gray, an4 
some fell out, leaving a sad condition of affairs — a part bei 
white and a part brown; It is impossible to account for 
such freak as this. 

Somewhat analogous to it is the case of the Philadelpl 
negro, whose hair had changed from the characteristic wool 
ness of his race to that of the European, in both texture 
color, and who^ therefore, had the honor of being introdui 
to Washington, 

The Amencfin Jouniul of Plwrmacy gives a case whi 
after, death, a head of red hair changed, iu the course of a f( 
bom's, to a blonde, and, within thirty houre, finally to a 
color. 

As a change after illness, Alibeit gives a case where red 
took Ihc place of dark brown; another case where jet bli 
bair took the place of brown; but he neglects to b] 
whether the original hair was first shed, or whether the ohanj 
was affected in the coloring matter of each shaft as it 
from the follicle. 

Dr. Isoard speaks of a deaf mute, seventeen years of 
a female, who experiences a change from a beautiful blonde 
of hair to a dusky red, after each attack of fever that 
subject to. After the abatement of the fever the hair 
gradually ii-storcd to its normal color. 

Qrceii and hbic hair have been described by some authoril 
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no suspicion of silver amoag the glistening threads, and it falls 
in luxuriant profusion far below her waist, a marvel to all 
beholders. 

Sometimes, too, gray hair will turn to darker hue without 
the aid of either chemist, or physician. These cases are very 
rare, still a few have scientific accreditment: 

In the last century (1774) at Vienna, the case of a Mr. Naza- 
rella, aged 105, is recorded, who, at this extreme age, was pre- 
sented with a new set of teeth, and a re-colorization of his 
white hair to the black of youth. 

A John Weeks, as recorded by Wilson, who died at the ripe 
age of 114 years, was also blessed with a rejuvenation of the 
color of his hair some years before his death; the gray giving 
place to the brown hue of youth. Another case, reported by 
Sir John Sinclair, was that of a Scotchman, dying at 110 yeare 
of age, whose hair, during the latter years of his life was 
restored to its color of youthful days. 

Dr. Richards, of New York city, reports the case of a man 
who has had three changes of his hair from black to white, 
during his life, the first change occurring when about thirty- 
five years of age. 

To the Academy of Medicine, of Paris, there was reported 
by Dr. Bruley, in 1798, the case of a woman, 60 yeai-s of age, 
afflicted with phthisis, whose head hair was of a clear, silvery- 
white color, and which color, four days before her death, was 
changed to a jet black; the bulbs avo stated to have been dis- 
tended with black pigment, and of unusual size, whilst the 
bulbs of the remaining fair hairs were small and shriveled up. 

In the Encyclopedia Metropolitana is given the case of Susan 
Kdmonds, who, when 95 years of age, had her gray hair change 
to black, and then change back to gray again before her death, 
which occurred at 105 years, 




BALUH UBS. 
caplllorum, Porrigo douilva 



SeriTatioa. Fiom the Greek word aXanijS n 
80 termed because the ancients noticed that foxes generally had 
bare spots iipon the skin, due, of conrse, to the "mange" with 
which they were afflicted. 

History, From all time tlie human race has been affllote 
with baldneBs, aud it has always been looked upon aa a scourgt 
Isaiah, 760 B. C, [irophesied this calamity upon the daughters 
of ZioD because of their iniquity (Isaiah, iil, lS-24), for instead 
of well set hair, baldness " was to come upon them, and a scab 
upon tlie crowns of their heads." Among this nation, the 
Hebrewa, baldness was considered a reproach, and a person so 
afflicted was incapacitated for the priestbood; yet Elisba waa 
bald (901 B. C, when called by Elijah), though a young man, 
for we read of the destruction {-id Kings, ii, 24) of the forty- 
two children for calling him the b.iMlK'ad; this was 886 years 
before Christ. 

Moses, U90 B. C, in writing of this (Lev. xiii, 40, 41) says; 
"The man whose hair is fallen off his head is bald, and yet is 
he clean; and he that hath the hair fallen off from the part of 
his head towards his face, he ia forehead bald; yet is he clean;" 
thus plainly intimating that baldneMw was apt lo be classed with 
ancleanliness (leprosy). 

The ancient paintings and Bcuipturea at Thebes also give us 
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"accounts oi bald-headed individuals, although Herodotua plainly 
states that tho Egyptians were never bald. Wilkinson, in bia 
book upon the discoveries among the ruins of ancient Egypt, 
gives a transcript of a deed — for the Egyptians were always very- 
careful to furnish a lengthy genealogy, and minute description of 
the contracting parties, as well as witnesses, when making out 
a conveyance of property — and which reads aa follows : 
" Pamonthes, aged about forty-tive, of middle size, dark com- 
plexion and handsome figure, bald, round-faced and straight- 
nosed," etc., etc. It was in the time of Cleopatra Cocce and 
Ptolemy Alexander I. that this was written; hence, you see, 
Herodotus was a little hasty in his conclusions. As a rule, 
though, the ancient Egyptians were possessors of much hair, 
although the males kept it pretty closely trimmed. 

The god of medicine, jSsculapius, and the father of medi- 
cine, Hippocrates, are represented as bald-headed individuals; 
and so far is the mistaken notion, that age necessarily denotes 
medical learning, now carried, that gray hairs, or the lack of 
hair at the top of the head, in a young medical man, is consid- 
ered a pretty good fortune for hira to begin on. 

The disease was so well recognized by the ancients that 
Aristotle (384 B. C) and Ortesus both use the terra at the head- 
ing of this chapter for describing the complaint; it was then a 

Among the other noted Greek writers there is the sarcastic 
poet, Aristophanes, who alludes to himself, in his writings, as 
the " bald head," " the moat noble of poets with a shining fore- 
head," etc.; no lack of arrogance there, you see. Then the 
great tragedy writer, .^schylus, who, in 458 B. C, came to Jiis 
end by the blundering, so trailition informs us, of an eagle, 
wbioh mistook the top of his bald head for a rock, and so 
dashed U? iry, a turtle, upon it in order to break its hard 
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encasement so that it could be eaten. It ia needless to say -* 
what the result was fo the man, and the undoubted surprise to 
the eagle. Then there was the noted sculptor, Phidias (480 
B. C), who was prohibited from putting his name upon his 
master-piece, the Athenian Minerva, and so sculptured hims^ 
upon tljis and other statues as an old, bald-headed man. Time 
has taken care of both bis handiwork, his name, and his likeness, 
BO that all have come down to us; the latter would probably 
have been unknown were it not for this foolish edict of the 
Greeks. Then the Salewites, a college of priests at Rom&^J 
instituted in lionoi- of the god Mars, 709 B. C, thought bald-^ 
ness was a type of beauty, and so sought in various ways toM 
obtain it; and the Roman Catholic clergy seem to have cos-l 
tinned it to thin day. Another good soul, in later times,,] 
probably a bald head, took occasion to write a book proving^ 
that baldness was a virtue; tile title of the book ran thus^ 
"A Parodoxe; Proving by Reason and Kxample that Baldnes 
is ranch better than Bushie Haii-e." This was in 17S9. 
gentleman's name was Abraham Fleming; he claimed it wwt 
but a translation ("Englished") from Syresius, Bishop i 
Thebes. This is quite possible, as the clergy have, in by-gom 
years, fulminated and canonaded long hair, till it would s 
that there would be little left but baldness anywhere. Bat 
of this in another chapter. Then there ia the great Bom 
general, M. Aurolius Carus (A. D. 282), who was so bald t 
whoii till) Ptirsians sent ambssaadors to his camp, seeking favON 
Ablo treaty, hv nipHed to them, doffing bis head-covering i 
thu time, that if tlicy litd not submit at once, he would makl 
Uioir <i»lllitry as bare of trees and corn as his own head was a 
hnlr 

lliil |ir<r)i>ibly the best plua ever uttered in behalf of baldm 
I (M»d» by the Htoio philosopher, Zcno ( B, C, 3C3), when 
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pi-evailed upon his l)rotlier Carthageniaii philosopher, HerilluB, 
to sbave his pate, in order that by bo doing ho might diagnst 
his followers, and so save himst-lf from being like a comet, — 
with a tail of admirers. 



RACK. 

The Sidney Empire, February 9th, 1862, of Australia, gives 
this account of a race of bald men discovered in the interior 
of the continent, one of whom, from beyond the Balonne 
rivEFj in company with the explorer, Mr. M'Kay, visited the 
Mnpire's office. The individual was a young man of some 
seventeen years, although he looked older; there was not a 
hair upon his head, neither was there a trace of hirsutic 
growth upon his body. There was a black, ingrained look to 
the Bcalp, as if the roots of the hair remained; but Mr. M'Kay 
aveiTfid this was merely the result of a dirty cloth he was used 
to wearing on his head, as, when washed, it was as smooth as a 
billiard ball. The whole contour of the face, form of the 
head, expression, color of the skin, and listless, almost sullen 
attitude proclaimed him plainly enough as one of a Mongolian 
race. He was wanting the thick lips, large and rapid eyes, 
broad-spread nose and deep brown skin of the native Australian. 
His skin was a yellow-brown, as if a mixtni-e of the Mongolian 
and Australian element. Mr. M'Kay had bcqii over a half 
dozen of the tribe, one of which was a woman, and all bore 
the same characteristics, save a little greater height in stature. 
It had long been a common report in Sidney, that an aboriginal 
race of bald-headed individuals existed in the western interior; 
but this was the tirst that any had been seen of them in 
the city. It is supposed that his race are the result of the 
union of Mongolian fishermen or sailors, who got shipwrecked 
upon the Australian coast many years before, with the aborigi- 
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nal Australiaus; iienoe the 

Sescriptioii. The aubject propei 
era! heads: 

I. Alopecia Vuloaris, or the o. 
eral tiiinniiig of the hair. 

II. Alopecia Ciecitmsceipta, oi 

III. Alopecia Senilis, or senili 
generally called). 

Besidea these three general classea there t 
subheads, useful only for classificatio 
have been in use for centuries: 

Madesis, or Maderosis, from the Greek verb f.ia6ai 
ondary meaning, " I am bald; " it ia used to denote a transient I 
loss of hair, speedily followed by a new growth of downy hairs. | 

Anaphakt'M-oais, from the Greek ava, having the adverbial 1 
meaning of backwards; and cpaXaxpooaii, baldness; it is used 
to denote baldness beginning at the forehead and extending J 
back to the ciown. 

Phdlacrosis, from the Greek (paXompayoii meaning baldnesB,! 
and deriveil from tpako?, the upper portion of the lielmet,! 
The term i« used to denote baldness beginning at the crown. 

Semiphalaoroais, from the Greek <pa\aMpa)<Ji? meaning ag.f 
above; and r/^tiva meaning the half, or the half of the li 
and the term is use*} to denote baldness of one side of the J 
head. 

OpUt/iophabtcrosii from tlie Greek words onidde and \ 
(paXajipMOii meaning, respectively, behind or back, and bald.- I 
ness; and the whole used to denote baldness beginning at tlie I 
occiput, or back of the head. 

Ophiasis, from the Greek otpiaat^, meaning a bald plu 
of eerpentine focui, at the back of the head; it is used to denol 



baldness extending i 






( frc 



1 the occiput to the 



Alrivhiu, from the Greek a primitive, meaning without, and 
OpiS hair, is a term used to denote the absence or deficiency 
of hair from the whole body, or fiom ])ait9 of it. In man this 
is nut a usual condition of alfairs; though the author has seen 
one case where there was entire absence of hair from the whole 
body; it was in a middle-aged man. The party bad had a full 
head of hair until six or seven yeara of age, when he was taken 
with a severe fever, remaining ont of his head for a long period 
of time. When he recovered, his hair began to come out in 
patches all over his scalp. Kemedies were tried in vain to 
induce a new growth, and before he reached the age of sixteen 
his scalp was completely bald. When eighteen years of age, 
being then in India, he was again taken with fever; when 
he recovei'ed from, this his eyebrows, and the hair upon hie 
arniH, legs and body began to come out, and to this day (he is 
now about forty-five years of age) there lias not since been a 
vestige of hair-growth. There has been nothing of the kind 
in hit) family, and his children (three in number) have as fine 
heads of hair as is usually seen upon persons of their age. 

Cottle gives a case of a, family of four sons and five daughtei-s, 
that were otherwise healthy and well developed, where, hir- 
autically, they were arranged thus: The 1st, a boy, had nor- 
mal hair and in abundance; tbe 2d, a boy with woolly hair; the 
ad, a boy with woolly hair; the 4th, a girl, completely huirkse; 
the 5th, a girl with woolly hair; the 6th, a girl with normal 
hair development; the 7tb, a girl with woolly hair; the 9tb, a 
boy with normal hair in normal {juantity; the 9th, a girl with 
scant woolly hair. The woolly hair in all these cases was short 
and extremely fine. The parents had normal hair and the 
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children, li.iving reached middle age and married, have 
transmitted their peculiarities to thcii' offspring. 

In some instances, from disease, there will be a total loss of J 
hair, but these cases will be spoken of under another beai) in I 
this chapter. The term Atrichia should be limited to the i 
genital want of Lair, in its application. Some raises of animals I 
are particularly noted for the wanting of hair upon their bodies, J 
as the Mexican dogs, also the African dogs and hogs, and I 
a species of horse foimd in Little Thibet. This last is quite! 
remarkable, as, usually, hairless animals are dwellers in tropicall 
regions. No hair follicles are found in the skins of theae a 
mats. 

Sometimes, after a few years of this absence of hair, the a 
follicles will produce a few fine, stunted hairs over tfae baldl 
places; ibe couJitii>ii of affairs is then known as OligotrichiOtX 
from the Greek words uAj^'oSand BplS^ geuitiye form T/3i^of,T 
meaning, respectively, "fewness," and "of the hair." 

It is said that this congenital lacking of hair occurs con- \ 
jointly with a lacking of proper dental development. This, j 
contrasted with the fact that the teeth are either poorly or | 
latently developed in the cases of polytrichia, or individuals ' 
covered with hair, would also seem a little singular. There is, 
no doubt, an intimate connection between the growth of the 
hair and the teeth; but why the result should be exactly tlia i 
same imder such opposite conditions, as regards the teetii, m1 
yet unknown to physiologists. 



1. Alopecia Vui.uakis, 

Description. This is the form of hair-loss seen, usually^, i 
young adults, or those just reaching middle age; if in the aj 
it may occur u) those whose bair has not previously tnra«| 
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gray; if turned gray the loss of hair would come under another 
iiead, that of Senile Alopecia, which is described further on. 

As a rule, tlio light-haired iudividuals, from the fact that 
their haii-s arc finer, and hence more numerous to the square 
inch of surface, are more prone to the loss of their head-cover- 
ing than dark-haired persons. 

The hair usually begins to come out on the combing or 
brushing of it; finally, it will be found on the clothing in 
quite free quantities, showing there is pretty free involvement 
of the follicles of the scalp. It is generally of the phaiacrosis 
variety; it is usually seen in our busy, young business-men, or 
in an overtaxed mother, or in a young lady of delicate constitu- 
tion. The reason that ladies are not more genei-alty subject to . 
this annoyance is, undoubtedly, owing to the physiological fact 
that their bodies are less freely supplied with hair, and hence 
there is more hair-forming material furnished the scalp than in 
men. Another reason is that they are less subject to business 
worry, and do uot heat their heads up continually with hats 
devoid of ventilation; the air gets more freely about the scalp 
and the roots of a woman's hair than man's, from the fact that 
they leas frequently cover their heads. 

Ah a rule, a bald-headed father transmits his peculiarity only 
to his male offspring; whereas women, so afilicted, rarely trans- 
mit hairless tendencies, though they do other bodily malforma- 
tions, to their offspring. It is also a noteworthy fact, too, that 
the tendency to baldness develops earlier in the life of each 
succeeding generation than the one preceding; thus, if the 
father was bald at thirty-six, the son will be pretty sure to be 
so at thirty-four, and so on. 

Pinkus, in Virchow's Archtnei, has paid this subject minute 
attention. He divides hair into two groups; 1st, the Spitz- 
haare, or that which is pointed, and has not been, out ; this does 
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not exceed two inches in length. Such haira are of slow growth,,! 
and remain from four to nine months, and are usually foiinttl 
at the 8C alp-borders. 2d, The Scheeren-haare, or tliat which Ad*'^ 
been out (represented by the long hair of women), and which 
usaally remains in the foUiclea from two to four years, that 
being the average life-time. Now, a ratio of daily loss of 
the Spitzhaiire, compared with the Scheeren-haare, of from 
one to eight, is abnormal when the average length of tho I 
head hair is five inches; hence, by counting the hairs combed ' 
or brushed out daily, and separating the Spitzhai.ire from the 
Scheeren-haare you can get the amount of capillary defluvium 
present, in a given case, and can, by comparing the two Icinds 
of hair, know whether the defiuvium is in excess of normal^ 
In a case whei'c the fallen hairs were counted for eight days, il 
was found that froia tile healthy side of the head 108 wer? 
lost; on the diseased portion, 227 came out in the same t 
on the healthy side the portion of Spitzhaare was one to fooi 
on the diseased aide, aa one to one. Furthermore, it will I 
found in Alopecia Vulgaris, that the haira, as regards 
diametera, decrease in size; also that the skin becomes paler 
and appai'Gntly of leas thickness. 

CaUBes. These ai-e multitudinous. Sometimes it may 1 
owing to abuse in dressing the hair, as crimping it too ti 
burning it with curling irons, or the use of irritating coloriiij^^ 
matters, and the like; or it may be due to the "old age" of I 
the hair itself; for hair, as well as man, has ita time of ripeni f 
ing, age, and death. When it becomes fully developed, and itq 
life matured, it becomes contraetcd just above the bulb, i 
falls out; the life germ, of course, remaining to fill the emptiec 
follicle with a new hair at no distant time. Among the n 
usual excitingcausescan be mentioned disease, enervating habil^ 
mcntui worry, and loss of normal tiurvc nutrition. The worry oi 
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the accountant over liis books, tlie merchant over his sales, the 
lawyer over his cases, the pliysician over his practice, the min- 
ister over )iis charge, all these arc promiuent factors in the 
cause of Alopecia Vulgaris. 'l"he ii'ason is that there is not 
sufficient blootl brought to the papilla of the hair-shaft, and 
hence the cell formatiou, at the root of the hair, is not rapid 
enough to feeep the hair follicle properly distended, so as it can 
perform its proper office of moulding the cells to the formation 
of a proper shaft; hence, at this interval, whether marked by 
ill-health or not, the follicle, thi-ough its circulary compressing 
fibi-cB, strangles, or cuts in two, the mass of soft hair-ceils, jnat 
forming into a hair-shaft, and the liair falls out as the result. 
Often there is a little bulb seen at the end of the hair, after it 
has been snbjeeted to this choking off process; this has led 
some observers to say that the root has been thrown out; but 
this is not the case; were it; so, then there would be no i-egrowth 
of the hair, for when the root is once destroyed, hair-life can 
never be regenerated in that follicle. (See page 2.5.) 

The loss of hair following fevers, and other debilitating dis- 
eases, takes place in much the same manner; and as the result 
of the weakened state of the forming papillse, tiie rcgrowth is 
apt to be of different color or shape; after a time, though, 
when the haiv-forraing organs regain their usual vigor, the 
normal color is usually wont to return. 

T.oss of hair, through hesKl neuralgias, as is common to many 
of our ladies, is in the same manner. The proper amount of 
blood is not carried to the new celt-forming papilla, it is also 
vitiated, and the nervous excitement, indicated by pain, causes 
a reflex contraction of the skin about the follicle, ani\ hence the 
hair is girdled, and bo falls out. Doubtless the change in color 
of the hair, through excitement, occurs from the same cause. 
When the excitement is calmed a normal blood circulation and 
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nerve action ensues, lieoce the normal color-cella are secreteil in 
their normal abundance, and, as a result, the color is restored. I 
believe the physiological action of the two to l>e similar, differ- 
ing only in dcgrco; if continued long enough, loss of hair would 
be the result. I have a patient under care now, a yonng married 
lady, with uterine disease, where the hair becomes very gray on 
the second morning following an uttack of this head pain — at 
the top of the head — but in a day or two returns to its normal 
color (brown). If the pain were continued long cnongh I doubt * 
not that the final result would be local baldness, through the 
malnutrition of the follicles. In proof of this I cite the follow- 
ing case: 

Nayter gives an instance of a lady, in middle ago, snffering- 
from headachett, r.idiating from the temple to the crown, who 
had a total loss of hair over the seat of pain. In sis months, 
after the neuralgia was cured, the hair grew rapidly again, 
though it was white in color; this gradually ch.iuged, however, 
to its normal hue. 

Syphilis is also a well-known cause for the loss of hair, though 
it is not the common cause, as is often asserted. For centuries 
the loss of hair following tbis disease was not noticed; thus, 
Brassa (1533) writes that " venereal symptoms have been 
observed which render it doubtful whether the disease ia 
declining, or whether it has changed its character, Tiie first 
of these symptoms is the faUinff off' of the hair. One cannot 
help laughing at seeing men without beards, eyebrows or 670- 
lashes." 

Francastor (Venice, 1546) writes this concerning the loss of 
hair in syphilis: "A circumstance which has astonished every- 
body i« the /aHinff off of (Ae hair of the head and of the 
body," and yet syphilis had been known over a thousand ya 
before Francastor's time' 
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■Tiiu ■ great anatomist, FallopiuH (after wliom the Fallopian 
tubes arc named), writing in 1074 Bays; "During the last forty 
years there was no falling out of the hair; but it oommeDced 
about thirty years ago," that is about the year 1544. 

In syphilitic alopecia the hair begins to come out over the 
temporal regions, afterwards upon other parts of the body, if 
the system Is pretty thoroughly under the constitutional influ- 
ence of the poison. The condition of the liair bulbs, if exam- 
ined, will be similar to that previously given in this chapter; 
sometimes you will find, in addition to the narrowing of the 
intra-folUcular portion of the shaft, a deposit of fatty, granular 
matter about the bulbous portion; this is mostly fatty detritus, 
from the broken down epithelium of the follicle, and the new- 
forming, but unhealthy, hair-cells. Of course the use of a 
microscope is needed to make such a minute examination, for 
to th.e unaided eye nothing abnormal «iay be detected. 

Parturient women are another class prone to attacks of 
alopecia; and I have very frequently seen such losses of hair 
occur concomitantly with an ulcerated or inflamed uterus. The 
headaches, of neuralgic character, probably have much to do 
with the loss of hair in these subjects, for headache, especially 
that of a heavy burning weight, though sometimes of a throb- 
bing character, at the top of the head, or at the back of the 
head and neck, is almost a constant accompaniment of an 

itated uterus; in fact, a pain here, of the character indicated, 

L pathognomonic sign of uterine disease. After the uterine 
irritation was cui-ed, the headaches have ceased, and, conse- 
quently, the hair has returned. The hair is apt to be dry in 
these cases, the ends to split up, and the acalp to be scurvy, all 
owing to the faulty nervous action in the parts; for with per- 
verted nervous action you can never expect a proper blood 
supply to any part of the body. The hairs, then, are literally 
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re, and hence drop out, 
I their growth. 

8 brief history of t 
; mother of four ehil- 
iBtniated regularly and 



starved, by a slow process to be s 
become stuuted, rough and brittle ; 

Dr. Douglass, of this city, gives m 
HQch cases: "The first, Mrs. D., age 
dren; usually healthy; has always i 
easily; she also has short and easy labors. From childhood she 
was subject to itching spots upon the head, followed by com- 
plete loss of hair in these places. It grew in again, sometimes 
lighter iu oolor, but returned to its original eoloi- subsequently. 
When her first child was born she bad a full head of hair, but 
tliree months afterwards lost it all; and it hae never relumed, 
now seven years, except in small tufts of dark-colored hair upon 
the top of her head. The balance of the scalp is entirely bare. 

" The other case is that of Mi's. F., married, aged 34; mother 
of one child, aged seven months. Previous to marriage, which 
took place st'ven months before her child was born, she held ft 
good position, in a very wealthy family, as cook. He attended 
her in an easy, short labor, but was much struck at the great 
menial distress she evlnceil from her child being bom tw 
months sooner than the neighbors expected. She felt her pw 
tion acutely, and expressed to him, though a stranger to hei 
her extreme anguish. She continued to fret about hei 
and, in three months from her labor, she lost every hair frc 
her head. When be examined her at six months from labor, shf 
had a fine crop of snow-white hair, about half an inch long, upol 
the scalp. Previously her hair was very thick, long and darlB 
colored. Her eyebrows and lashes have also nearly diss 
peai-ed, and, where returning, are pure white and very fim 
She is a large, healthy woman, and has always enjoyed 1 
best of health." This is somewhat similar to the case given i 
the bottom of page 119. 

Heart disease, or aortic disease, is another cause j 
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tanety of alopecia. The phyaiological reason ia clear enough, 
as tbe proper blood supply is interfered with; in fact, the whole 
Bystem suffers. It has also been noticed that the nails, organs 
in every way simitar to the hair, have been shed after the plag- 
ging of the braehial artery by ao embolus; it is also reasonable 
to suppose the hair would have been similarly lost, had any of 
the scalp arteries been similarly stopped, unless collateral circu- 
lation had been quite thoroughly established. This would have 
resulted in local or circumscribed baldness, and" which will be 
more thoroughly treated of in the following section. 

Violent grief, fear, or other nervous escitement, may also pro- 
duce a loss of hair. The change of color to gray is undoubtedly 
the first step in this process. 

Nerve injuries, as by gunshot or sabre wounds, are also other 
causes for the loss of hair from the parts to wliich the nerves are 
distributed. Indeed, Von Barensprung regards alopecia aa a 
nervous lesion. 

In a case reported of concussion of the brain, following a 
railroad injury, where there were some hemiplegic convulsions 
and delirium for some six weeks, and foi' a year or so there- 
after a persistent headache, the patient suddenly, one morning 
when shaving, had his beard fall out; this was soon afterward 
followed by the total loss of hair from his head, chest and body, 
Voigt has also shown that the loss of hair in old persons 
follows a general order or route, keeping closely upon the 
track of the distribution of certain of the cutaneous nerves. 
Steinrllch has also shown, by esperiments upon rabbits, that 
when the iachiatic nerve is severed, no growth of hair takes 
place upon that limb. Ravaton gives a case of amaurosis of 
one eye, from concussion of the head, followed by a total loss 
of hair upon that side of the head. 

A curious case of complete alopecia is reported in the Gasstte 
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des Hopitaux. A girl, aged seventeen, who had always enjoyeff 
good health, had one day a narrow escape from being crushed, 
by a floor giving way beneath her. She was very much fright- 
ened, and the same night began to complain of headache and 
chills. The next morning she felt restless, and had irritation of 
the scalp. During the following day she steadily improved, 
with the exception of the irritation. Afterwards, when comb- 
ing her hau', she noticed that it came out in great quantities. 
Five days later she Lad lost all her hair. Her general health 
was good. The patient remained bald, and was still so Tvlxi 
seen, two years later, by the reporter. 

An English officer, aged thirty-six, healthy in other wan 
fell a victim to sunstroke in India, and shortly after an atta 
of slight cold, he lost his beard, eyebrows, eyelashes and h^ 
the skin of the body becoming almost transparent. 

After lightning-stroke the hair is apt to be shed. Bead* 
relates an instance where a vessel was struck, and the capta 
M. Rihouet, was severely injured therefrom at the time. The 
next day, when he went to shave, his beard all came out, instead 
of being out off by the razor, and never returned. Soon the 
hair of the scalp followed, then the eyebrows, eyelashes, aott i 
the hair from the rest of the body; the following year th) 
nails from the fingers were shed, though those on the toes "wai 
not affected. Sir Benj. Brodie gives an instance of two b(f3 
locks, spotted white and red, that were struck by lightning, i 
different storms; and it is remarkable that in both cases the r 
haired spots escaped injury whilst the white hairs were 
sumed (see page ]U). Possibly, to this same fact, as reoordfl) 
on pages 113 and 114, this old jangle owes its origin; 

If a horse have 

"One while Toot, buy him; 
Two wL[t«reer, trjr hlia; 
Three whlW feet, deny him ; 
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Treatment This ia ua varied aa the oanees are various. Yet, 
as the thinning of the hair follows a more or less vitiated oon- 
stitiition, the firat thing to be done is to build that up by tonics, 
the moat important of which are the ferruginous preparations. 
The circnlation in the soaip has become sluggish, hence this 
is to be stimulated; and the hair, what is left, must be put 
under strict hygienic relations, for which see chapter upon that 
snbject. When the tendency to early baldness is found to be 
inherited, it will be leas amenable to treatment than any of the 
other forms of this variety of alopecia, and our prognosis should 
be rendered accordingly. 

If it in found that the loss is dependent upon syphilis, this 
should at once be treated conutitntionally, and the treatment 
be kept up for six months or a year. This should only be 
attempted under the supervision of a competent physician. 
Proper local Stimulants should also be applied to the scalp, 
using some one of those given further on, or something eimilar 
to them; this done, a full return of hair can be expected in a 
few months. 

If alopecia follows a fever, proper local treatment w^ill gen- 
erally, with tonics internally, prove successful in inducing a new 
growth, as the hair papilla, except in ulcerative skin troublefi, 
are not destroyed. So, too, aa regards a loss of hair from 
uterine troables; if these are relieved, then the hair will soon 
fill the follicles with a new, and oftentimes, a more vigorous 
growth. 

As regards a loaa following nerve injuries, or shock, as those 
cases detailed on page 145, not much hope can he entertained 
for a new growth. Still, treatment might be attempted. 

Coming now to the more general class, as those who have 
no special disease, or lesion, except a gradual failing of the 
* systemic powers, and where the hair comes out freely on brush- 
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iiig or uombing, I woiilJ offer the following as a proper line o 
ireatinent; If you are an accoiinlant, take fewer hours at yoxa 
desk, more in the open air; the hair makes a good barometel 
(in truth, aneroid barometers are made from hair) for the state 
of health, as well aa of the atmosphere, and when you thus find 
it being progressively shed, look carefully to your occupatiou, 
to see if that is not the cause. If you are Indoors a greatj 
deal, get in warmer friendship with your gim, rod and line, an^E 
horse, or even take a relaxation trip. Don't wear your hat iw 
the counting-room, or store; go bare-headed as rouch as yoaa 
can, and have your hat a ventilated one. If you are ufling^ 
tobacoo excessively, put the breaks on there; be temperate i 
all things, and above all secure a good night's rest; court sleeps 

"Tired nalure'a sweet restorer 
That kails up tbe unraveled sleeve oF care." 

There is iioUiing like good, aoanrt sleep to recuperate thd 
nervous system, for this is the system that is lirst out of ordaj 
when the hair begins to fall. Leave your figures in your offitH 
don't take thera to bed with you to dream over; or if you ai^ 
an inventor, or writer, don't make your betl-room your BtudjrS 
room, or your meal-lime a convenient time for straightening 
out that kink, plot, or ledger discrepancy. Take three full houn 
foeri/ day to eat your breakfast, dinner and supper in, and a mijfl 
walk after each, if possible. All this done, and if yet you fee 
tired and exhausterl, go to some physician who will look yooi 
case over for you, and sec what organs are still at fault, 
bowels should be kept regular, and for this purpose there is b 
remedy less harmless, or more to be depended on, than one fl 
the Rhamni, thus: 

B- Fl. ext. rfaamnl Punililantp k-oscatit sagrada). cp] lor) 

Fl. ext. rbftmnl trangiite (bucklhorn biirlil, J ij (2 oiinceB). 
Sfnipi simp, (simple eyrup). 
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Instead of thia, oil, epsoiii aalu, rliultarb, seltzer or Hunyadi 
water might be employeil. As tonics, Peruvian bark and iron 
are among tlie best. The followini; is a very t 
Bcription with me: 

B. Tr. dDFlionffi omp. (compound tr. ciDchuna), JlJCoi 
Ferri dtratla (citrate oC Iroa), i il] (3 dnicbnu). 



Tlnl Xerlcl (shei 
TRoapoiHituI am 



half aa tuiur after menla. 



Besides, tlie head should be kept in as cleanly and hygienic 
condition as possible; for this read the chapters upon Dandruff, 
Seborrh<Ea and Hygiene of tlie hair. 

Among the many local applications that could be given, tin.' 
following I have found to prove of great value: 

B. Tr, cantharidls Itr. Spanish fly), i i] (a droolimBi. 
Tr. Duds T0mics9 (tr. dus Tomica), ! ss <>j ouace). 
Tr. capsict (tr. capsicum), j j (I drachm). 
OL rioiul [castor o[I), T, Isa (Hi ounces). 
Aq. colognionBlB (oologne water), !ij (3 ounces]. 

ntKT hrushEne tlie bwr. 

If the oil is an objectionable feature, as it is with some, bay 
rum (spr. myrcife) may be substituted. Cocoa oil and coco- 
oieiiie also make good substitutes. 

A preparation of arsenic, given internally, is also of great 
beneiit in most of these cases. It should not, however, be pre- 
scribed indiscriminately. The following makes a very eligible 
mixture, combining all other tonics with it: 

B. Liq. potaanll amonftte (Fowler's solutton), i Ibs (IHJ drachnifl). 



ncbonn comp,. q. 



,«d i 



i'lenoueb to make 4 



Tiie following, recommended by Tilbury Fox, ie a 
application for the scalp, though a little strong: 
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Tr, cacthATidiE (tr. ^tuiiah flyi, |j il ounces 
Acelide9tU.(disiitIeilTfH«ar), JiEsdHoiuHm. 
Olycerinl (^cerinet. JlsailJ^oaiioesj. 
Spr. rasmuiniCBiiiiitercsemary). {im.lMoiuicesL 
Aqns rOMB (ruM (raterj. q. s, ad ! tUj (euHuh ta nuke 8 oodmc). 
M> tlie scalp, night and monibis. 
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Prof. Erasinas Wilson recommends the follovriDg: 

m (trpr. hartehoni), 

bj 1 j (1 oUDoe 



ITiis is to be rubbed into the roots of the hair, after brushing 
the scalp. Undoubtedly it is too strong for most scalps, and 
it will need to be dilated about one-half, before applying. 
Cologne water, or rose water, may be used for this purpose. 

Dr. Pincus suggests the following treatment in the first 
stage of premature baldness. (This stage is recognized by a 
daily loss of under fifty hairs, by diminished sensibility to 
pressure, and, after a time, by commenciTig hardness and immo- 
bility of the scalp): a solution of caustic pKitash, one part to ] 
five hundi-ed of water, or fifteen grains of the bicarbonate c 
potash to an ounce of water. Two or three drachms of tbiaj 
solutioD is to be rubbed into the scalp from three to five | 
minutes daily. After a time this may be done every other day, 
and then only once a week. If this is continued for a year or ] 
more, he avers, the baldness is arrested and, in some cases, tlie | 
lost hair is fully restored. 

Or the following is also a useful lotion: 

B. Uq. unmoDli acetatis (spr. UlnilererunV ! ij <S ounwa). 
Ammcitiii carb. Ccartionale of animonJai. i vi'S if^chm^. 
Ot;wriai(gl3rceriiie), S as Qt ounce). 
OLrtcini(cutoroa), |H(MouDce). 
Spr. mfnda (bay rum), J r (B ouncfsX 

Apply to roots ot the hair, nl^hc ana morning, 
sr bruBhing thorooBhly. 



Lotion. 



The following is also another very good lotion: 

B- Tr. iodinli camp, (aompound tr. iodine), 3 ij (3 dmchmB). 

Tr. caatharidia (tr. Spanlub fly), liHa dracbmB), 

Spir. rajTciiB (baj nimj, J iaa (l^j ounces). 

flq. colognlerslB (cologne water), J i] (3 QUBoes). 
M. S. Apply to tile bald portion of Ibe scalp twice a, day. 

Pomades itre Bometinies ordered, but I do not like these, as a 
rule, as tliey mat the hair together more than lotions, and make 
it too greasy for the comfort of the user. Still, the following, 
when these features are not objectionable, will be very useful: 

B. Tr. Icxlinii i,tr. iodine), ! Ij (2 draclims), 

Pulv. cantharidia (powdered Spanish fly). 3 es {^i draoliBi). 

Actdi tannlcl (tannic add). 3 j (1 dractun). 

OL bei^ami (oil bergaraont). gtta. it f20 drops). 

VBselini(FaseliDe). ;i) (Soutxces). 
JI. S. Apply to tht head nigbt and morning 

In oriental countries falling out of hair is prevented by the 
use of an ointment conaisting of the bruised fresh bulbs of 
Aaphodelus bulbosus, or of garlic, mixed with gunpowder. An 
infusion of the small leaves of the lemon or orange tree, in 
red wine, has likewise proved serviceable, about twenty grains 
of tannin having been added to the quart of this aromatic wine. 

What has been said regarding the medical treatment of 
alopecia in men, is equally applicable to the cases occurring in 
the opposite sex. Ladies, however, must forego the use of 
the crimping pins and curling iron, as well the use of bleach- 
ing or coloring agents. The hair should be done up loosely 
or suffered to hang down undressed. As the Manillians have 
the longest, blackest and moat glossy hair of any nationality, 
and do not bind or curl it tightly to the head, but allow 
it to fall back behind, in its own natural looseness, it follows, 
then, if our ladies would wish to preserve their hair as long 
aB possible, that they should imitate the Manillians in this 
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just as uecesBary 
and the preceding 
Out-door exercise should also , 



The tonic syatemio treatment i 
in their cases as in t 
formnlie are as good as any. 
be regularly taken; if family cares are crowding too closely i 
upon them, a trip to the sea-side will be beneficial. Worrying 
or fretting over any matter only makea the fall of the hair | 
worse, hence all this should be avoided as mnch as possible. 
Good, healthy, plain food only should be taken ; eating of sweet- 
meats, late hours at the ball-room, and kindred enervating \ 
practices, should be abandoned, and a stay of eight hours 
bed be taken each night, til! the system becomes recuperated. 1 
In cleansing the head and hair, as it should be done every week J 
or ten days, in summer time, less often in winter, there is I 
nothing better than the yolk of an egg, beaten up in a little I 
water, and rubbed thoroughly over the scalp and through the ] 
hair on a bit of sponge, and then the whole rinsed with warm 1 
water, and dried by pressing between cotton or linen towels. J 
The ends of the hairs, if they split, should be trimmed off an j 
inch or so and thus kept back until this tendency is 
In brushing the hair, only a soft brush should be used; but thi 
used cai-efully wilt be found to bring a warm glow to the b< 
and thus materially aid recovery; for it is the aim of the w 
treatment for alopecia to quicken the sluggish circulation i 
the scalp. 

Electricity applied, with proper care, to the scalp by i 
of a wet sponge, one of the poles of the battery being plac 
at the nape of the neck, will also be found of service in s 
lating the nervous action, and thus increase the amount i 
blood sent to each hair follicle, and its papilla. 

The loss of the hair through any of the parasitic or in&ai 
matory discaseB, or dandruff, will be treated of in the 
specially devoted to these subjects, as this does not propa^ 
come under the head of Alopecia Vulgaris. 



ALOPECIA CIHCUMSCRIPTA. 



II. Alopecia Cikcumscbipta {< 



bed bald n I 



.s). 



Description. This form of hair-loss is denoted by bald (more 
or less circular) patches Been in the bail' or beard. It sliould 
not be confounded with the dieeaBe known as tinea alopet^ia, 
described in a following chapter, as this is a very different dis- 
ease. The tinea alopecia is a parasitic disease; the loss of hair 
being due to a vegetable growth, and is contagious; whereas, 
in alopecia circumscripta the loss is due to a nervous lesion, in 
most cases, and is not contagious. In this class should be 
placed the Ophiasis (fi'om the Gi-eek otpiaai? meaning serpen- 
tine or snake-shaped) of the ancients, and which is so graphi- 
cally described by Celsus (B. C. 30) thus: "That which, from 
its likeness to a Berpent, is called ophiasis, begins at the back 
part of the head, and with a width of not over two lingers' 
breadth ; from here it creeps up behind the ears, and, aometimes, 
even up to the forehead, where the two beads are joined 
together." " Oftentimes," he says, " this form disappears with- 
out any treatment, though some gently scarify them with a 
knife; others anoint them with an escharotic, mixed with oil; 
eMi)ecialiy that of burnt paper. Gibers apply tui'iientine or 
resin with tbapsia." Celsus recommends close shaving of the 
scalp, as he thinks this bares the roots of the hair, and then he 
rubs sulphate of copper over tbeiu. 

This disease is more often seen in women, especially the 
ophiasic variety, than in men; the probable cause being that 
they are more susceptible to jierverted nervous influences. 
Headaches are more common with them, and, in the majority of 
cases, these are but sj-mptoms of other nervous derangements. 

It is frequently seen in children of fi'om five to ten yeai-s of 
age; from a record of the cases kept at the hospital for diseases 
of the skin, in London, it was found that out of every sixteen 
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ca^es presented, thirteen cases were females, even at thie early 
age; of the cases from ten to fifteen years of age, two cases in 
females were met with to one in males. It is quite frequently 
seen to succeed some of the eruptive diseases of childhood, 
and aometimes accompanies ascarides in the rectum. 

The appearance of the bald spots is that of an atrophy, or I 
shrinkage, of the Hkiii; it appears thinner than normal, and of I 
a shining white color; the follicles are so shrunken as to appear 
absent; sensihility is also diminished ; no special pain attends 
the course of the disease, and local ancemia is so marked that | 
only quite severe friction, or strong irritants, will induce a 
healthy glow in the diseased parts. 

If the bulbous portion of the hair is examined miscroscopi- 
cally, it will be found attenuated, instead of rounded out full I 
with an abundance of newly formed hair-cells; the hair itself ] 
will be harsh and dry, and easily knotted and broken. 

Treatment, Constitutional treatment will often be found I 
necessary; if the menstrual functions be not properly performed, 
they must be at once set right; if uterine invitation is the cause, 
or a prime factor, in the head neuralgias, this must receive its I 
proper local and constitutional treatment. If in children | 
worms, or choreic symptoms, are present, these must be gotten 
rid of; if constipation Is present, the presciption given on 
page 148 will prove of great value. Proper hygienic rules 
should be adopted; in fact, everything tending to build Up- J 
the general health is of .service. The bark aiid iron toniff | 
mentioned on page 149 will also prove of service 1 
Some of the emulsions of cod-liver oil, especially that i 
bined with the hypophosphites of lime and soda, will 
Qseful. 

As a local treatment, painting the bare patches with the p 
tincture of iodine (iodinii tinctura) twice a day, till irritatii 
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is Bet up, will be of good service; tinctiiro of Spanish fly 
{tinclura cantharidU), applied in the aame way, only washed 
off a half an hour after each application, will also prove a 
useful stimulant to the bare portion of the scalp, and so invite 
more blood to the hair follicles; or, if the trouble prove quite 
rebellions, a blister of the officinal caotharidis emplastruni 
(Spanish fly plaster), to cover the bald spot, will prove of 
eatimable service. 

In these cases electricity proves of special vahie; keep one 
pole of the battery, usually the positive, at the nape of the 
neck, and the other, surmounted with a dampened sponge, over 
the bald spots for two or three minutes at a time; then change 
the positive pole to the back of each ear, alternately under \t- 
and in front of it, and also over the eyebrows, keeping it at 
each point for two or three minutes; by so doing you cover 
the origin of most of the external cutaneous nerves of the 
scalp. Of course but a mild current can be used, as it will 
else give too much pain; still, the sensation should savor 
somewhat of the painful in orAet to get the full effect of 
the battery. Either the Paradio or constant current can be 
employed; a change from one to the other will also be bene- 
ficial. 

Acetic acid is som.etime9 of value, if painted on the bare 
places and kept there till stinging is produced, when it can be 
washed off with a bit of sponge and warm water. This should 
be applied every day or two. Carbolic acid, similarly applied, 
though no washing off is necessary, unless the extent of surface 
be large, will also be useful. A superficial exfoliation of the 
cuticle will follow this, if used undiluted, though this will only 
be beneficial. The oflicinal unguentiim hydrargyri oxidi rubri 
(red precipitate ointment) is also a good stimulating appli- 
cation. 



A SEKILIS. 



Prof, Wilson has also recoTu mended friction of the follovingj 
liniment, to the bare places, daily: 



After the downy liair begins to grow out from the follioletf:! 
of the haro places {usually in from four to six weeks), i 
should be kept clipped shurt for a time, and lees severe irritants^ 
then used locally to the patches. Any of the lotions spokei 
on pages fil. 125, 129, will then be in order. The plienomesoaJ 
of seeing the bald patches being covered with a new growth of! 
hair, while uu'W bald places are forming, is sometimes see 
this disease. 

III. Alopecia Sknii,I3. 

Dewription. This is the name of the form of baldnesa BtmiS 
in aged individuals. It ia soinetimea termed calvitiea, and i<t\ 
due to the general wasting of all the vital functio 
especially marked by a shriuking, or atrophy of the Bcalp.9 
The hair first becomes gray, before a loss of this kind occtu 
the commencing point being at the top of the head. In ol^ 
people the fat cells are lessened in size and number, espt 
those that are placed aubcutaneously; the shrinking of thes 
accounts, in \:vcr.r, part, for the atrophy of the skin 
individuals; as a result of this the circulation is lessened, t 
scalp becomes dry anil the hair follicles shrunken, 
entirely obliterated. 

Treatment, Little, I am sori-y to say, can be done to t 
this complaint. Preventative measures, however, when ■ 
hair begins to fall out. may be of a good deal of si 
delayinTf the final loss of the comate covering. As the ( 
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direct cause of the oomplaiiil ia a diminution of lilood supply 
to the hair papillffi, and foUieles, its free circulation abotit the 
hair roots should be encouraged iu al! ways possible by the 
use of gtimulatiog embrocations and frictiona to the scalp. A 
soft brush should bo used, night and morning, upon the scalp, 
before it is applied. As a continuous dressing the lotion given 
on page liS, without perhaps quite so much oil, should follow 
the use of the brush. The stronger lotion, mentioned on page 
140, could occasionally be employed with benefit. 

Ah the loss of fatty tissue is another common accompaniment 
of old age, the adoption of a diet suitable for the production 
of fat should be encouraged. Good roast beef, the fat to it, 
soups made with the marrow left in the bones, and even pork- 
fat are all good fat makers when eaten; so, too, the starchy 
grains and vegetables. Healthy, out-door, exercise should also 
be regularly taken. 

Yet, it must be remembered that in spite of all treatment 
and hygienic measures, the hair will come out sometime, since it 
is as natural for it to grow old and pass away aa for the human 
body to grow wrinkled and aged, and ripe for the tomb, For 

" Age comeg like Hoow, 

As stUI, and oarvea each carCTrom line; 
Its wrinkleB on the brow Kill groir,— 

Tlie hair with silvery ihreBdaicili ahina; 
The eytis their brightness lose. — the band 

Qrow dry and tremulous and thin; 
For Lite, Bias, is quickly spanned. 

And Oeach its gates aooa uloaea In." 



COLOKING, OB IJTEING, THE HAIK. 

will need color-dressing again. The objection to this dye i 
that it Htains the scalp and hands as thoroughly as it does thftJ 
hair. To avoid this, great care shoald be used to protect thefl 
scalp, and gloves should be worn upon the hands during thej 
application. A brush will probably be found the most oonvO'^ 
nient applicator. 

The ordinary lead preparatto/w are made up of the sugar o 
lead, ten to twenty grains to the ounce of water, as follows; 



M. Apply this to tha hair thoroughlr, and -nlien about dir apply a. » 
the Bulphlileot ammoniuin, about oac-fourtlL the fitreu^thof tl 
Pharmacopojia sr " 

The objection to the last compound ia its very unpleasanta^ 
odor. It gives, though, an excellent brown or black color loj 
the hail', according to the strength of the solutions enaployed, 
and docs not stain the ecalp. 

The mereuriu dyes are best represented by the following: 

g. Hydrargyri cUor. cor. (corroslTe aublimalel. grs. lij (IS (traLiiB). 

AqUEB roBSB (roue w, ' " ' 
K. B. PoiBOH. To be used with great cautioa and eiterDQlly. 

If there are any abrasions on the scalp this solution should 
not be employed, as enough of it might be absorbed to produce 
deleterious results. It is best applied to the liair by means of 
a brush dipped in the solution, and then thoroughly brushed 
through and over the hair. When it has become dry the f<d 
lowing should then be employed; 



The same brush should not be used for making both appUol 
tions. The solutions can be applied, one at night, and the c 
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in the mommg, for a few daya, then once or twice a week, 
until the desired result is obtained. This is quite a slow acting 
dye. 

In the use of any of the ahove dyes, or indeed any of the 
following, the hair should be thoroughly cleansed from all 
oleaginous material; this may be done by washing in toilet- 
soap suds, or by the free use of bay rum and cologne water, 
and then drying. After the dye ia once " set," oil, cocoa-nut 
is the best, should be applied aa a dressing to help bring out 
the color and gloss; also to prevent too much drying of the hair. 

Brown Hair Dye. Sometimes plumbic acetate and sulphur 
are combined together in one and the same solution, of the 
strength of the following; 

Q. 71uinbl BceUtis (acetate oC lead), 3 bb Gj drachm). 
Sulphur BUbliuiati (flowsraof Bulplnir), jj (I drachm], 

M. S. ShHfcB well and apply night and morning for a week or bo. then dBcreaae 
the frequency of the appLicatfuu, gradually, to once a week, or onoe 

This is a slow dye, yet one that answers fairly when there is 
not much grayness to the hair. It also is a very mild prepara- 
tion. The deposit left upon the skin can be easily brushed off 
when it becomes dry. Like all of the lead dyes it acts best 
upon hair of a reddish tinge, though gray hair is turned to a 
brownish color by it. Its effect upon light hair is to give more 
of a dark brown tint to it. 

The following also makes a very good brown, and the tint 
can be darkened, as the fancy may desire, by a continued appli- 
cation of the two preparations: 

g. Copri Bulphotfs (sulphate of copparl, gn. it] (16 gcatna). 

AquiBdeBtil. {dimmed water). Slv(-1 ounoea). 
M. Apply thoroughly to the hair, and when dry or nearly dry use the folloH-lng: 



. Potasal ferrocyonldi, gra. xvj (IN grsii 

AquiB deetUlaUB (distilled water), IW 

. Apply by means of apougo or bnislL 



(lov 
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This last solulion is poisonous, if swallowed in any quantityy] 
and lience should bo kept out of the reach of children; indeedl 
80 should all dyes. It does not stain the skin, and simulates,! 
very closely, the Dormal brown coloring given by nature, wheiu 
applied to gray hair. 

-The following will also give a very good dark brown, an« 
even black, if applied frequently enough; 



Ai^ntiai 



ce (distilled watei 



Care should be had not to bring this into 
skin any more than possible, as it will stain i 
should be followed, when the hair becomes dr 
ing: 

5. Add! pyrogailici (prrogaUfo acid), j Ij (3 drachms). 



contact with thei| 
Its applicatioi 



M. Apply by n 



I, 5i>-( 
IS of apODge or brush. 



The permanganate of potash may bo used to give a light 
brown color to the hair; It should be used of the strength of 
from ten to forty grains to the ounce of distilled water. It 
makes but little discoloration of the skin, and is perfectly harm- 
loss. The brown color can be deepened, and even changed to a 
black, by using, alternately with the permanganate solatioq. 
the solution of pyrogallic acid just mentioned. 

To iye the hair red. This is usually on the plan of bl&a 
ing a darker colored hair down to this color; though aometin 
a true coloring principle is desired, as when gray, or li^ 
blonde hair is sought to be darkened to this color. The lea 
harmful of all the dyes is the Persian hmma before descrilx 
(see under the heading of black hair dyes). 

It is said that red hair was not known to the old inhabitaii( 
of England, until the country was invaded by the Sarona i 
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the Danes. Tbe Danish soldiers, prior to the Norman conquest, 
who were quartered in England daring the reign of Ethelrod 
11. (968), had red hair. The second son of William, Duke of 
Nonnaody, who conquered England at the battle of Hastings, 
and who succeeded to the crown, was called Rufua on account 
of his red hair. Ossian, in his poems, scarcely mentions any 
beautiful man or woman without clothing them with a cranial 
covering of reddish hue. The ancient Gauls also manifested 
this predilection for red hair. The Turks, it is said, like red- 
haired women) and the Tripolitan ladies aid in this coloration 
with vermilion. Some of the central African tribes manifest 
a similar fondness. The ancient Teutons also prized this same 
coloring for the coinate material, and the great historian Pliny 
has given us one of their favorite receipts for pomatum; it ia 
composed of tallow and ashes, similar to that th^ Roman ladies 
used to bleach their hair to a blonde color, the difference being 
only in the degree of blanching. Martial, in speaking of the 
same, says it was made from goat's tallow and the ashes of 
beechwood, and was used to " change the color of German 
wigs in order to give them instead a color of flame." In later 
times the same locality has been noted for its hair or Hessian 
(from the county, Hesse) soap. The ancient Britons increased 
the brightness of their red locks by bathing them in water in 
which lime had boon dissolved. 

Auburn hair is hair having a tinge of red, and this stage is 
sometimes reached in bleaching dark brown hair down to that 
of a yellow, or blonde hue, 

A strong infusion of saflfron, to which has been added some 
carbonate of soda, if followed by an application of lemon juice 
or vinegar, will give a reddish yellow hue to dark-colored 
hair. 

Bronzonette, whatever that may be, it ia said, will, with the i 
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aid of spirits of wine, give a crimson coloring lo the hair. 
Thirty drops of the bronzoriett^ to a cotiple of drachma of 
alcohol, is the uaual amount taken. As the color begins to 
pale, a new application of the alcohol will revive it consider- 
ably. 

Some of the ealts of antimony are also made use of, as the 
ordinary tartar emetic, in hair dyeing. Thus: 

B. AotimoQiletpotaBsU tart, (tartar emetic), :I<I dracbin). 

AquEB pura <purB water), % Ij (3 ouncea). 

Acldl t&rtaricl (tartaric add), gra. v <S graine). 
K. Apply with sponge to the hair. 

Care must be taken that the scalp is not much wetted with 
this solution, lest enough become absorbed to vomit the indi- 
vidual. Its application is to be followed with a solution of 
ammoniu sulphide, one part to four parts water. This works 
the bt?at upon light-brown hair. 

Yellow or " blonde " dyes. The action of all compounds to 
produce this color are on the bleaching principle; it is some 
dark-haired beauty that sighs for the light, golden hair of the 
blonde, in the vain hope that she may even yet outrival the 
lovely Ariadne, the Homeric Helen, or the Horacian Pyrrha, 
that usually makes use of these blanching agents. Blonde hair 
was the hair that Roman aud Grecian heroes wore, that Koman 
and Grecian poets sang of; and ancient warriors loved to 
behold upon the heads of their fair mistresses. Popp»a, the 
second wife of Nero, and one of the most profligate women the 
world ever knew, was eminent for the unrivaled beauty of her 
hair, which was of the color of amber, and the emperor cele- 
brated it in song; she first introduced the toilet mask to the 
ftomau ladies, and bathed only in asses' milk (of which » train 
of 500 always followed her in her travels for this purpOHe)^ h(> 
that the fairness and softness of her akin iplght be preseryedj 



MiltoQ sang also of Eve as one whose " loose tresses were of 
rtowing gold." Virgil, in 

Nam, quia nee fato, merlta aec morte peiibat. 

Nondum OUJUmum Proeaeplaa, TertJce erinen 
AbBtulerat, 

tells of the golden (yellow) hair that Dido wore, and which 
Proserpine had not yet clipped from her head. Sometimea, 
when the brunette belles, of ancient Rome, could not get a 
satisfactory golden hue to their cranial covering, the aid of the 
wigmater was invoked, as the caustic Martial pithily hints at 
in one of his satires: 



Ovid also relates that the wig-makers at Rome were accus- 
tomed to-buy up the spoils from the heads of the Germans 
taken in battle, and make them into perukes for the fashionable 
dames of ancient Rome to wear, in order to hide their darker- 
hued tresscH. 

The Emperor Verus, who lived about 175 after the time of 
Christ, had such a fondness for this colored hair that he used 
to, after the manner that Solomon treated his pages, sprinkle 
his own hair with gold dust, so as to still further increase its 
yellow brilliancy. 

The Roman ladies used a very impure kind of soap, that 
made from ashes and goat's fat mixed, for blanching their locks. 
A town in Germany — for the Germans are by nature blondes, 
or a light-haired race — called Mattium, used to furnish this 
substance in balls to the Roman cosmetic- vend or, and hence the 
common name for the w^icle was "mattic balls." Akin 
this is the "potash treatment" so much in vc^ue wit^ 



I 
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when maidens will persist in washing their dark-colored tresBss 
with strong soap suds, or a weak solution of caustic potash, and 
then expose themselves to the son. The blanching of the hair 
is obtained by this method, and is perhaps the least harmful of 
any, though more slow in its action than some. However, it is 
some form of ohlorine or sulphurous acid, or nitric acid that is 
now most made use of for bleaching the hair. These agenta 
work more rapidly than the alkalies {potash or soda) and are no1 
ao apt to Injnrc the torture of the hair; they are used by onr' 
wig-makers to blanch the locks they are making up for 

A weak solution of the nitro- muriatic acid, as it combinea 
both nitrogen and chlorine, is the better agent to employ. The 
strength of this will need to vary as the occasion may require; 
but starting with the weaker solution, whose strength can be 
increased after a time, frequently applied, will be the safer' 
■way; you must remember that in one sense you are kUUng the 
hair, that ia its color, and hence caution is needed. A solution, 
somewhat as follows, would be well enough to start with; 



U. ii-pply b7 means of a apoage, and dry tn sunshine, or by the aid of hot ir 
It vUl not injure the akin. 

The officinal aqua chlorinii, chlorine water, might alao 1 
used in the same manner as the lotion just given to foMlI t 
same purposes. 

As harmless, though perhaps not quite so effectual as som 
of the other dyes spoken of, is the following wash; 
washing the hair thoroughly with a solution of alum, th< 
strength not important, bathe it with a tea made of the annot 
(the ordinary cheese -coloring product), in which a little c 
mon baking soda has been dissolved. This application lusfi 
be made a number of times before much change is noted in ( 



d 
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color, as it is very mild. I£ each application, when dry, is fol- 
lowed by a, washing with vinegai', or water soured with lemon 
juice, the color will be deepened somewhat. It is only appli- 
cable for very light hair, as it contains no "bleaching" agent. 

Stannic chloride, with » mordant of ammonio sulphide, will 
also tnm the hair a yellow color, through the bleaching agency 
of the chlorine and sulphurous acid that is present in the two 
lotions. So also will the application of a solution of plumbio 
acetate, followed up with a mordant of potassic chromate. 

All of these bleaching agents, if used excessively, are apt to 
leave the hair crisp and dry, or even to extend their ravages 
farther and so destroy the existing growth entirely. The 
ancients well knew this, for Ovid, in an elegy upon his mistress, 
who had suffered the loss of a beautiful head of hair, through 
this vanity, says: 

" I have always said ' Do leave off doctoring your hair'; but 
now you have no hair left that yon can dye. It used to reach 
down to your ankles; and was it not so fine, like the slender 
thread that the spider weaves, or the gauzy veils the Seres wear, 
that you hardly dared to dress it ? Its color was not black, nor 
yet golden, but a mixture of them both, like the tall cedars of 
Ida when stripped of their bark. Tour own hand has been the 
cause of the loss you now mourn, for you poured the poison 
upon your own head," 

And this is about the fate that our modern ladies may 
expect to overtake iheir heads of hair if too much dyeing or 
bleaching be attempted. 



CHAPTER XV. 



SEBORRHCEA CAPILLnH. 



OVERSECKETION < 



■ THE SEBACEOUS GLA.TmS. 
sebocea^ Tinea furfuraceA, 

DeriVEltioiL From the Latin word sebum, 



fat,^ 



, Tneaning I 

Buet, and the Greet verb peeo, meaning to flow. So called 
because the fat flows out of the sebaceous follicle where the 
disease has been produced; also the Latin capiUitium, meaning 
the hair. 

It will be noticed among the Bynonyms that the word that 
entitles our previous chapter has been retained here. This ia 
owing to the fact that many authorities fail to make the dis- 
tinction between the two complaints. But I think I have made 
myself clear to you on what I consider the essential difference 
between the two complaints, viz., that the former, dandruff 
proper, I have considered to be not a disease, but the result of 
improper attention to the scalp; whereas the latter, or the com- 
plaint under consideration, though it has as its effect an exag- 
gerated case of dandruff, is a positive disease, an irritation, or 
inflammation, if you please, of the hair follicles. 

Cause. The cause or causes are, primarily, similar to those 
which may cause the simpler complaint, dandruff. In fact^ 
when the irritating causes there named, page 172, are at wc»rk, 
the result is, undoubtedly, either seborrhtea, or an eczema of 

» Bcalp (see a following chapter). 

I morbid secretion of a seborrhoea may occur on other 
na of the body than the scalp; or it may exist as a gvn- 

I Aitmute; that is, one affecting all the sebaceous glan^ of 

I body, wherever foand. As a rule it is oftenest seen in 
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childreD, or in the aged, though it is not at all uncommon in 
adult life. The reason thai infants are more subject to it than 
adults is that the sebaceous glands are more active in early life. 
In old age it is due to the changes in the glands themselves, for 
they then produce a larger amount of the sebaceous material 
than in early life. In females, suffering from menstrual derange- 
ments, it is also quite a common accompaniment of their other 
troubles, the bead being the chief sufferer in the reflex ail- 
ments from the irritated uterus. Syphilis also produces its 
quota of seborrhceoeous patients; the force of the virus being 
evidently spent on the sebaceous glands in this class of suffer- 
ers. When occurring in middle life, or as the effects of syphilis, 
a loss {effluvium capilliCii) of the hair is pretty sui-e to follow. 

Diagnosis, From the general sympiom, dandruff, common to 
moBt scalp diseases, it is easy to mistake this trouble for eczema 
impetiginosum and lupus erythematodes. As the former is a fre- 
quent result of a long standing and illy treated SeboiThtEa, you 
frequently have the two diseases, Seborrhrea and eczema, com- 
bined in the same person; for the retained masses of sebaceous 
material undergo decomposition, and a red, moist, eczematous 
irritation of the scalp ensues. Still, as a rule, t!ie two can be 
easily differentiated by remembering that in Seborrhaa the skin, 
beneath the scales of dried sebaceous matter, is pale and shows 
no, or but little, irritation; also that itching is not a very promi- 
nent symptom; further, that the disease does not estend beyond 
the hairy parts, and that the neighboring lymphatic glands of 
the neck remain unaffected, and that the skin is not swollen. 

From lupus e., it can he known by remembering that Sebor- 
rhea does not have its massea, or scales, firmly clinging to the 
sebum in the follicle; that there is no loss of substance about 
the follicular mouth; that there is no swelling or infiltration, of 
the adjacent skin. 
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From^isoriaata it oaa be distrnguiBhed as follows: in infants 
psoriasis is not seeii; in adults, paoriaais preserves the ch'odar 
/tirm of its masses of scales, so that, tlie borders of such patches 
are markedly semi-oirculav; fartbemiore, psoriasis attacks the 
scalp secondarily; that is, it is first seen on the legs and arms, 
their extensor surfaces. 

From pemphigus foliaceus it can be diatinguished by remem- 
bering that in Seborrheea there is no excoriation; that there ia 
no hanging of large lamellai of detached epidermis, and that 
there is never any raising of any little blisters upon the skin 
(fit(K(£), which afterwards become purulent and then dry down 
into yellow crusts. 

Treatment. As a rule you can pretty confidently expect to 
cure this iiisease, especially in children, and in cases connected 
with menstrual derangements. The syphilitic and aged cases 
are less amenable to treatment, though all these rebelliotis 
cases can bo materially benefited. 

The first step in the treatment of a case ia to have the scales 
and- crusts of sebiim completely removed, and with as little 
irritation to the acalp as possible. This can be best done by 
soaking the diseased portion in free applications of aweet, or 
cod liver oil. When the crusts have been sufficiently softened 
by this process— it usually takes some twelve hours in inveterate 
cases — the whole can be washed ofE with ablutions of warm 
water and Castile soap. In the milder cases this treatment, 
combined with some mild astringent wash to the scalp, as cold 
green tea, or four or five grains of tannic acid to the ounce of 
water, will be all that ia required. Should, however, the crusts 
return pretty freely, after this treatment, then something 
Stronger may be needed in tiie line of treatment. Probably an 
alkaline wash stronger than the one of Castile soap may be 
beneficially applied at times, as for instance that made from 
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potash soap {aapo viridis) or green soap. Ordinary " soft soap," 
when made from clean fat, might be substituted for the "green 
soap," which is the potash soap of the pharmacy. A more 
elegant preparation of the " green soap " can be made by combin- 
ing it with uologne water, as, for instance, the following formula: 



Mlaoe et cola (mis and Etrain). 

This preparation can be applied to the diseased surface of 
the scalp, rubbing it in briskly for a few moments, then washing 
it out thoroughly with warm water, following with a douche 
of oold water, to constringe the over-distended sebaceous folli- 
cles. The officinal unguentum zinci oxidi (oxide of zinc oint- 
ment) or unguentum acidi tannici (tannic acid ointment) of the 
pharmacy may then be applied, to farther control the infiltra- 
tion of the skin and follicles. If there should be much infiltra- 
tion, then the officinal unguentum iodinii corapositi (compound 
iodine ointment), or the unguentum hydrargyri iodidi rubri 
(red iodide of mercury ointment), might be advantageously 
employed; or, if preferred to be used in the liquid form, the 
following wash of mercury might be ordered to be used once 
or twice a day: 

8- Hydrargj-ri ohlo. cor. (eotrosl™ BubUmaW). RTS. Ij (two graiuB). 
Aquce destJUaCs (dIstlJIed water), I Ij (two ounces). 
MiacB (mix) S, Poihok. 

A wash might also he employed of the persulphate of iron, 
for a strong astringent, using a drachm of Monsel's solution to 
the ounce or two ounces of water. 

As the constitution may be at fault in many eaaea of Sebor- 
rhcea, it is well to look to that, and in strumous cases cod liver 
oil, combined with iron, the hypophospbites, arsenic, etc., should 
be ordered; the first two, oil and iron, in some form being 
indicated in most oases. The oil can be obtained at the shops 
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pleasantly emulsified; that with the extract of malt being one 
of the moat useful combinations, especially if any dyspepsia be 
lurking about the individual. 

CoBNUA Humana — (Human Horus^ 

Description Closely 
Ulied to the subject- 
matter that we have 
been considei ing, is 
tbe grow th of horn- 
shaped substances 
from the bany and 
mucous portions of the 
body 

I have seen these 
horn like excrescences 
severil luches in 
length One old lady 
that I now recall had 
one projecting from 
aboie her left eye to 
tbe length of three 
inches In tbe British 
museum there is one 
preserved that is two 
and one-half inches 
in circumference and 
eleven inches in length. 
Figure 25 gives the 
representation of one 
that was six and one- 
half inches in length, and which grew from the aide of the bead. 
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In an old Dook, by Increase Mather, the following paragraph 

" A man has an horn growing out of one oorner of his mouth, 
just like that of a sheep, from which he has cut seventeen 
inches, and I3 forced to keep it tied by a string to his ear, to 
prevent it growing up to his eye." 

An old French lady is reported (1776) aa having had a pair 
of horns, and when broken off, by accident, gave one to the 
king of France — aurely a royal gift! This one was two inches 
in oircumference and nine inches in length! She had shed hers 
three different times, tbe same aa do deera theirs in their moult- 
ing season. 

In the New York Repository, for 1820, a case is given of one 
that was fourteen inches in circumference at its base and had 
three branches to it. This is, without doubt, the largest ever 
recorded- 

In 1844 Erasmus Wilson saceeeded in making a colleotion 
of ninety cases of these excreaoenoes (iiz'rfe Med.-Chir. Trans., 
vol. xxvii), and found that forty-four occurred in females and 
thirty-nine in males; the other seven were not sexually stated. 
Out of this number forty-eight were found on the head, four on 
face, four on the nose, eleven on the thigh, three on tlie leg and 
foot, sis on the back, five on the glans penis, and nine on the 
trunk of the body. 

Old age seems to be a predisposing cause, all the caaes I have 
seen have been in individuals passed middle life. Of tbe forty- 
eight cases above recorded aa occurring on the scalp, thirty- 
eight were above middle life, several were over seventy, and 
one wftB ninety-seven. Out of the lot of ninety, three were 
on young persons and three wore on infants. 

Causes. The prediaposing cause I have just given, viz., old 
age. If there be any other special cause it must be ii 
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perverse and iiicron-aed secretion from the sebaceous foUioles a: 
glands. Any (su.itiimed irntalion or injury aeema also to be an 1 
exciting cause for their growth; suppressed menstruation has i 
also been looked upon as another exciting cause. 

On examination it has been found that the homB oloBelv ! 
resemble, chemically, as well as in their looks, the homa of J 
animals, and the spurs of fowls. Their roots consist of a vascu- J 
iar, lardaceous tissue, similar to the matrix of the nails; son 
times, however, they seem to be the growth of the papillse. 
great number of epithelial elements, similar to those of the J 
searf-skin, are found in them; the cells, however, are somevhat 1 
larger and possess nuclei. Their growth is quite alow; from j 
three to eight yeare is usually the time they are in process of i 
cellular construction. 

Treatment. There is but one measure that should be com- 
mended, and that is the knife. The diseased gland and folliclea I 
should be thoroughly dissected ont and then there will be no 
return of the excrescence. Sometimes it is necessary to paint 
the cyst wall, or matrix, tboroiighly with tincture of iodine, in 
order to be sure of destroying all perverted cell-action of the 
formative membrane, or hypcrtrophied papillie, 



CHAPTER XVI. 

ASTEATODBS AND ALLOSTEATODES 

SCANTY, AND ABNORMAL FOLLICULAR SECRETION. 
Synonjfms. Morbus pilarla; XerosiB; lerodorma. 

Derivation. From the Greek a primitive, that has the influ- 
ence of a negative, and the Greek ffriap meaning fat ; 
altogether, 710 fat, oi" a deficiency of the Bebaceous secretion. 
See page 186 for AUosteatodes. 

Cause. It is impossible to assign just the influences that 
will produce this trouble, the effect of which is to render the 
skin harsh and dry, liable to crack, as well as to prevent the 
isfluing of the hair shaft from its follicle. From the fact that 
the secretion is acanty, it is extremely liable to cruat over the 
month of the hair follicle, and thus prevent the hair's exit. 
The result of this is to make a bending of the point upon its 
shaft, and, as the hair continues to grow, a redoubling of the 
shaft occurs again and again, until quite a lengthy hair may be 
coiled up in the little follicle, thus causing a slight swelling, or 
pimple, just beneath the scarf skin where this occurs. More 
or leas itching, if not positive localized inflammation, is sure to 
follow this imprisoning of the hair within its follicle. 

As a rule it is seen in badly nourished people, the aged, and 
in children affected with hereditary sypbilis. Tou can fre- 
quently see it upon the hands of washerwomen, cooks, and the 
like, who have their hands much in soapy water, which 
neutralizes, at once, the softening influence of the sebaceous 
matter secreted on them. On the head, of course, these causes 
cannot exist. 
XT he more severe disease xeroderma, of Foi and Wilson, 
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hardly belongs to this treatise, though the complaint her«9 
considered seems only to differ from it in degree. There i; 
same drynesB of the skin, only it Is more marked in xeroderma,! 
and a positive thickening of the epithelial elements takes placeffl 
tlien too, the disease xeroderma is more general over the todyJ 
and is much more rebellious to treatment. 

Treatment. TJaually this is very simple. Nature snggestfl 
her own remedy at once — the finger nail. 
Is removed from the follicular mouth, the imprisoned hair i 
once escapes, and hence the irritation is removed. A free n 
of soap, occasionally with the brush mornings, will more eaei 
overcome the obstruction. See the chapter devoted to thd 
hygienic treatment of the hair. If, however, preternatural dryj 
ness should still remain, a few drops of cocoa oil, coco-oIeiD^B 
rectified beefs marrow, or bear's oil, may be used as a ecalpj 
dressing till the glands are bronght into a more health^ state 
An ointment, as follows, may prove of much B 
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The dryness of the akin can be best overcome by the u 
some oily dressing. The camphor ice, cold cream, etc., o 
shops, answering the purpose very well for the hands and bod^ 
For the scalp, the dressing mentioned on page 125 might 1 
employed. 

The disease 

NARCOSIS FOLtlCULOKUM 

is a chronic inflammation of the hair follicle, and is so inj 
raately connected with Aateatodes that it may be as well o 
sidered here, as an asteatodic result certainly follows the com 
of the complaint. 

Diagnosis. Frequently the presence of gray hairs, in ciroiint 
scribed spots, will he the first thing that calls your attention t 
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the complaint; this may or may not be followed by the falling 
out of the haii-B at these points. The hair always bas a floury 
or powdered look. It is impossible to keep the hair eleansed 
of these little whitening particles; if the brush is used too 
vigorously, then the hair comes out in handfula. The dried 
sebaceous material can be seen around the follicular mouths, 
the scalp and skin also partaking of a common harshness and 
dryness. From the inflammatory process going on within the 
follicle, the normal secretion of the sebaceous glands is inter' 
fered with, and hence the oleaginous material is not thrown 
out in proper quantities to lubricate the shaft and scalp. It is 
most frequently seen in women and children. In the former it 
is undoubtedly induced by the unhygienic dressings that the 
hair is subjected to, such as close crimping, curling, etc. 

Trefttment, If any of these " close crimpings " have been 
indulged in, a more rational method of dressing should be at 
once adopted. All other treatment necessary will be fonnd 
under the head of Asteatodes. 

ALLOSTEATODEg. 

Derivation. From the Greek aXXo?, meaning other, and 
sriaft, fat; altogether, other fat, or an altered condition of the 
sebaceous secretion. 

SiagnOBis. This is very easy, as it depends upon the altered 
color of the normal secretion of the bair folUcles. When yel- 
low, it is called aeborrheea Jlavescens ; when h\a(^, aeborrhcea 
nigricans. When the secretion is altered in quantity, it may 
be either a case of Asteatodes, when it is less than normal, or 
Seborrhoea when it is secreted more profusely than is normal. 

Treatment. This is similar to that already detailed for 
Seborrhea, or for Asteatodes, according to which of these 
diseases it may most resemble. 



CHAPTER XVTL 

ECZEMA. 



Synont/ms. Scall; Tetter; DoudruIL 

Derivation. From the Greek fK-^ffVj meaning to boil out, 
to effervesce; is an eruption of small vesicles upon the skdn. 

It will be noticed that dandruff ia again spoken of because it 
is one of the most prominent symptoms of the complaint, 
though daudrnff proper is far from being similar to the rebel- 
lious disease under consideration. 

Causes. Similar to that off dandruff and seborrhosa. TTaa- 
ally ilie Eczema follows a prolonged attack of dandruff or 
aeborrhoea; the two former, through personal negligenoe, 
almost surely lead to the latter. Tiie Plica PoUnica of the 
Poles is an exaggerated form of this personal negligence of s 
Eczema of the scaip. Fonuerly it was considered a disease ] 
per ae/ but it is not so; the knotted, matted and filthy condi- 
tion of the hair being due to the fact tiiat the scalp and hair 
are not cleansed of the discharge from the Eczema, or sebor- 
rhcEa, or both oombinedj this accumulates in <iuantity, retain- 
ing with it the dust, filaments, etc., from the air and clothing 
of the patient, and so gradually hardens down into a mass of 
decomposing, gluey-like, foully-smelling material, imprisoning 
the baira with it. Of course combing then is out of the ques- 
tion; and so this state of affairs goes on from bad to worsE^ 
the mass furnishing harboring place for lice and spores oJ 
fungi, until a loathsomeness is developed that one would 
hardly believe possible among civilized races. 
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Though the PoIcb have furnished the generic name for the 
diaease, it is by no means confined to them. Ail the nations of 
northern Europe, whose habits are not overcleanly, are fre- 
quent subjects of the complaint. I have also seen it in our 
American families, where the charge of uncleanliuesa could 
hardly be brought upon the parents. The fam.ily physician, 
not understanding the nature of the trouble, had forbidden the 
proper use of those means calculated to keep the scalp and hair 
cleansed, and the result was a condition of affairs that would 
astonish one. Of course hair in this matted* condition only 
teeps up and intensifies the irritation of the skin, and finally 
induces, from this irritation, the death of the hair itself. 

Diagnosis. Eczema is a vesicular disease, accompanied by 
more or less infiltration or swelling of the diseased integument; 
gradually the vesicles or papules become hardened, and crusts 
or scales of a yellowish hue are thereby formed. When tbese 
crusts are removed a red (inflamed) base is seen, which may 
be either dry or moist; the former giving us onr "dry tetter," 
the latter our " wet tetter," The disease, in alt its stages and 
forms, is accompanied by almost intolerable itching, or burn- 
ing, or both combined. Attempting to ameliorate this symp- 
tom by scratching is only to enhance the trouble. 

To contra-distingush this complaint from pityriasis or sebor- 
rhcea, see the chapters upon these topics. As a rule, however, 
the three diseases are united in the one individual at the same 
time, hence the symptoms of the three will be hopelessly com- 
mingled, The plica Polinica is bnt an advanced and neglected 
stage of Eczema, and is sufficiently easy to be diagnosed by 
the description of it just given. 

Treatment. Usually the complaint is a curable one, though 
the relapses are frequent, and it is oftentimes rebellious against 
the usual line of remedies used in these cases. As a rule, how- 
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ever, it oocurs in weakly, strumoiia children, hence a constitu- 
tional treatment of cod liver oil, iron, iodine and arsenic is 
deniaudod; the two former eapecially being indicated, and they 
can be pleasantly combined in the form of an emulsion, so that , 
the young will make bnt little objection to taking them. If 
the bowels are not regular, attention should be paid thereto, 
giving oil, or epsom salts, as a cathartic, and the solution of j 
citratu of magnesia, mornings, as a laxative, till the tendency to 
constipation be overcome. Oftentimes the torpor is due to a 
lack of proper nervous stimulus to the coats of the intestines; 
in tliese caBes the following will be found of benefit: 

g. Tr. nncia romicffi [linct. nni vomica), 3 3 (one clrachm). 
Tr. belladonmo (tlnct. iHtnodoaDa) 3 BS, (half drachm). 
Fl, eit, i-Tsnm {fluid eit, ergot), 5J (one onoce), 
FL Bit. glycyrrUuB (flulil eit. licorice), J iv (tour ounoeeK 

o s child tea years of age; ons- 

If the digestion ia not good, this should also receive atten- 
tion. If acidity prevails, it should be corrected by some of the I 
alkalies; as harmless as any is the ordinary baking soda, giv- 
ing as much as you cau bold on the point of a. knife (two or 
three grains), to a child of five yeare, after meals. If dyspep- I 
sia, or non-digeation of food is present, a three-grain powder of 1 
lactopeptine, or five grains of saccharated pepsiue, combined I 
with the soda, will be all that is usually required for a child I 

Local Ireatmeat, Here there ia also quite a diversity of I 
plans to be followed; but I have usually found a mild t 
ment superior to a harsh one. The following is what I hay* 
usually adopted, and, from experience, I have had no reason t 
change it very materially. 

Night and morning, after cleansing the scalp thoroa^ 
with Castile soap-suds, and rinsing with warm water, I t 
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some mild ointment, the ceratum simplicia tsimple cerate), oi- 
even oleum oUvk (olive oil), for the first few days, till much 
of the severe inflammatory action ia relieved; then, after this, 
I make use of the following unguent, applying it pretty freely, 
after each morning and evening aoalp- washing: 



g. Pfcte llqiiidBB (tar), ijflounc 



1. 3 3(1 ilrachm). 



The amount of tar ia variable; in some very severe cases I 
do not use as much; in milder cases I use more in the same 
prescription, Constitntions seem to be differently affected by 
the tar and white birch oil, hence you have to watch it pretty 
closely, for a day or two, and if it occasions too much irritation, 
then the amount used in the prescription must be materially 
lessened. But usually the cases will bear it well in the pro- 
portion given. It smarts, if the skin be much broken, for the 
first few applications, hence, in young children, you have to 
take this into consideration; but this soon passes away. The 
relief from that severe, almost intolerable itching is so marked, 
on the first application, that it goes far to assuage the little 
patient's resistance to subsequent applications. You need not 
be afraid to put it well over large tracts of the inflamed scalp, 
indeed over the whole head, if the akin be not much broken, 
fissured or cracked, in cases that will bear the tar, so far as 
fearing any poisonous effect from the tar is concerned. I liave 
frequently applied it over nearly the whole body in children 
afflicted with a general eczema, and with no deleterious conse- 
quences, save that of momentary pain at the instant of appli- 
cation. 

In the great majority of cases this treatment for a few 
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weeks, ending ap with a mOder ointment of the tar and white 
birch oil, and finally with the eimple cerate of oi! ^ain, will 
be all that will be required; especially when it bas been accom- 
panied with the proper internal use of tonics and blood-build- 
ing remedies. It eboald be borne in mind that the ointment 
will stain the clothing; hence I always advise cloth caps to be 
worn ors7 the head, day and night, aaA a piece of oil silk to 
be used to protect the pillow. L. some severe cases :yi oil silk 
cap will be f::and of ceirice in depl::ting the indltrated corium, 
by the continual sweating it keeps np; this is especially useful 
at the beginning of the treatment, especially if the crusts are 
bard, and iirmly attached to the hair and scalp. Soaking them 
in oil, as recommended in the chapter on seborrhoea, cooLbined 
with the oil-silk cap, will be found oftentimes useful. 

You should nse only the gentlest force, at first, in detaching 
the d^ris that gathers in the form of crusts and scales upon 
the head in this disease; let tlie oil and soap rather dissotre it 
down, then rinse it all away with effusions of water. The 
scalp should know now experimentally of the " milk of human 
kindness," if it never knew of it before. 

PLICA POLDnCA. 

In case Plica Polinica should be a complication, the best w^y 
is to clip all the hair involved off close to the scalp, bo as to 
remove the whole mass of decomposing sebum, etc., at once. By 
using sharp scisBors this can be done nearly as closely to the scalp 
aa by razor. But by no means have this shaving attempted, 
as it only afflicts needless pain upon the patient, and you gain 
nothing over the close and careful scissoring. Bear in mind 
yon have an intensely inflamed surface to deal with, Of 
course, if the microscope shows the hairs and their follicles to 
have become jiarasitically infected, then, for a time, harsh 
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measures, aa epilation, and the application of parasiticidea is 
indicated, and your treatment must be varied accordingly. 
But tbese, so extreme, oases are rarely met with iu our coun- 
try, hence the more conservative treatment is usually indicated. 

Sometimes, if the case is quite rebellious, an alternative 
treatment ia called for. It is well known that medicines, given 
internally, will, when long continued, apparently lose their 
customary efficacy; in the local application of them the same 
phenomenon ia noticed, hence by alternating the above tar and 
white birch oil ointment, with one of astringent properties, 
much time may be saved. Thus the officinal ointment of tan- 
nic acid, or one of gallic acid, of the strength of a drachm of 
tho acid to the ounce of simple cerate, combined with the 
glandular alterative, iodine, in the amount of ten or twenty 
grains to the ounce, may be employed. The officinal white 
precipitate ointment (unguentum liydargyri ammoniat!), or 
the citrine ointment (ung. hydarg. n it rati s)— this last diluted 
with simple cerate, if much san'ace is to be covered — will also 
be found of use to stimulate the cutaneous glandc. Red pre- 
cipitate ointment (ung. hydarg. oxidi rubrl) also diluted, say 
with seven parts of lard, will be found of service if there is 
but little abrasion of the cuticular surface. After employing 
these various " resolving " ointments for a while, then return 
to the tar and white birch oil ointment, and it will seem to 
work with new efficacy. 

Cases may be found where, from some idiosyncrasy, this 
treatment may even prove too irritating, and so defeat the 
result sought. These cases are, however, rare. When such are 
foimd, after the crusts are thoroughly removed by the oil 
inimctiona, a hot water treatment (being careful to always use 
soft water, as hard water contains substances irritating to an 
eczematous surface), may be for a time instituted; that is, 
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keep the parts well fomented for a few days, till the more J 
acnte symptoms are abated. To these hot (100" to 112° Fahr.) i 
water dressings, a few grains of alnm, sulphate of ziac or cop- | 
per, or acetate of lead may be added; aay, not to exceed the 
strength of from ten to fifteen grains to the pint. Sometimes 
a little bicarbonate of soda, added to the water, will be fouod a 
grateful application. Then an ointment of oxide of zino (the 
officinal ung. zinct oxidi) may be applied, or the common 
linimentum calcia, made of equal parts of lime water and 
Unseed, or sweet oil. After a time stronger astringents may 
be used in the ointment base. If the pain is, at any time, very 
severe, the sulphate of morphia may be incorporated in the i 
body of the ointment or wash. 

Powders will sometimes be found of service in these oai 
though they are open to the objection of aiding in the forma- J 
tion of crusts. These are the Bimple lycopodium powder, oxide I 
of zinc, starch, etc. ; or these various powders may be combined | 
with camphor and some astringent, as: 

B. Comphore (camphor), l es (halt dracIiiD). 

AlcobollB (alcoho!), q. s. (sufflcieut quantity). 

ZIdcI oxIdl loTlde at xIdc). li (1 dracbm). 

AmyU (pure Btarch), JJ (1 ounce). 
HIsce {mix; S. Gabel), Dusting powder. 

When glycerine is not irritating to an individual's skin, the i 
foUowing lotion will be found an eligible preparation: 

B. AffW hydrocraniel cILL (dilute Prusaio aoid), j j (I drachm). 
BIsmutbi Hubnlt.. z i] (3 drachms). 
inum roaiB (rose water). 
OlycerinB (glycerine), aa. (oC each) J IJ (a oances). 
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The green soap lotion spoken of in the chapter on SeborrhcBa 

will also be found of benefit in certain rebellions cases; espe- I 

oiftlly those of long standing, where there is much cellular infil- 
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tration of the skin. Sometimes a blister of cantharides plaster, 
applied to a thickened and indolent eczematous scalp-surface, 
'will be found to increase its healing wonderfully; ot course the 
hair must be closely shaven in these cases, and the blister must 
not be left on long enough to destroy the papillae of the hair. 
Carbolic acid, the strength of one drachm to the ounce of 
simple unguent, will also be found an efficacious application. 
I have sometimes combined it with the tar ointmenc, in place of 
the white birch oil spoken of previously in this chapter. 

All of these cases of Eczema of the hairy surfaces will be 
found to tax the patience of both the patient and physician, 
from the frequent relapses to which they are liable, unless the 
time of treatment is prolonged beyond the time of absolute 
healing; hence it is well to keep pretty close watch of the 
patient for several weeks, or months even, after the disease has, 
to all appearances, been successfully overcome. 

13 
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ftyn/mytn: MisnUurra, HyconU barbe, Acne 

Iterirntion. 2inMt»f/n^ utnau'iu^ a iig-like 
r///r^//« ^'of t,h<' rhin;** n fi^-likc (;xcreHcence of the 

Caaie. 'Mi in, ;it );n:>ifrrit, Ih not definitely known. 
thinks it, rnay l/<; dij<; to a |fn;riiature development of 
hair in tli<'. f'tWtcU- l/'rfon; th(i old one has fallen oot. Other 
dfi rri;Uoloi/i4r,4 look iJ);on it an caused by a disproportion in the 
di'irri'-t'-r of t.h<- h.iii -'.itiiil and the follicle, which, by its OTer-dis- 
t.^Tition, r;iiMrQ ir)n;irrirri;ition of th<; follicle. There IS no doobt 
thjit jir'flon;/' 'I « * [»o'.iif «• to JHrat or cold, Combined with the 
irrif atiori horn .\\i:i7ini/_ with dull razors, has much to do with 
\i,f t\f /t ;/,(,f/i« ri» '/f fhi:*. i\i".t,iM'.. A dull razor is, perhaps, the 
I ',tf.t>.',i.' ■* '.i'».' '.f ;ilJ, (or, dniwin;^ inordinately upon a hair 
/,? 'f.' •.' ,/'» .» r/iW j,;iiij;i|jy lo/m-n ih<i hold of the root from 
ii.' ... ' •'. •■ .i!l'»v/jii;/ ;i miuiiU", <'Xtravasation of blood, and 
M.'J .' ». / ' o/. ■' 'j.i, i,i)y ;, < u' ijrM'('rih(;d inflammatory action at 
Ml' */* ' 'J »i<« I'llli* li , Mjj;- M-p<:itcd frequently, as the shav- 
ing • - '1' (fi.ifi'li '1 lin:illv li .-id' to tin* inflammation of the whole 

folli' I' :ii|i| ih<- « f;riKi;/ii'Mi.'^ iril.ft.MiirM'nl. 

Dia|(nOHiii A fiui^tnl.-n inll-iinniation of the hairy portion of 
th*' frV'-, of fh<' <'y«-hi«iw:', :irid of tho hairy mucous membrane 
of th«' rio^«\ with ;l hair |ii<'r<'in^^ I'arh pustule, are its anatomical 
chara'!t#Tijitir!«. ft hi-j/in?* with a fiM-linirof fullness and of heat 
in thf fiart^, 4oon folhiwird f^y pain. The root of a hair, from an 
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affected follicle, when drawn out, is found swollen from tiie 
amount of piis-cclls inBltrated in its fibrous and medullary poi'" 
tion, and also from over-aupply of hair cells, formed by the 
irritated papilla through excess of blood supply. At first this 
condition is confined to small and sharply circumscribed por- 
tions of the face producing hair; but as the disease advaneew, 
instead of single pustules here and there, with reddened and 
infiltrated bases, the nearest ones coalesce so that you may 
have three or four follicles partaking in the formation of a 
coramnri abscess. The discharge at this time is apt to be pro- 
fuse and somewhat watery, the pus being quite thin, in this 
respect resembling an eczematous discharge, although never so 
abundant as seen in this last-mentioned disease. From thi^i 
discharge crusts are formed, the watery element l>emg evapor- 
ated, which give a loathsome look to the party afflicted. 

It will be necessary to distinguish this complaint from the 
parasitical one, which it quite closely resembles; this, of course, 
can only be done by the use of the microscope. If the fun- 
goid growth is fonnd, it settles the diagnosis at once. For 
farther points of difference between the parasitical and non- 
parasitical sycosis, or mentagra, the reader is referred to Chap- 
ter xxin. 

Eczema is another disease with which this complaint miglit 
be confounded. But in eczema you have that profuse watery 
discharge, with intolerable itching, to help in a differential 
diagnosis. When, however, the patient is seen only in the 
"crusty" stage of Sycosis these symptoms are not so promi- 
nent; you have to rely on the history of the case somewhat, also 
remembering that eczema extends to hairless portions of the 
face or neck, whereas Sycosis does not. Still, there are stages 
of the complaint when the two diseases are so closely com- 
mingled that it is impossible to make a distinction between 
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them, thi; eozcma followini; closely upon the Sycosis, as i 
result of its ravages. J'be ti-eatment, however, would 
almost the same in these aggravated cases, hence an error i 
diagnosis here, so far as benefit to the patient is concerned 
would be of no special moment. 

Acne is another one of the diseases with which this troub^ 
may be confounded, in its earlier stages; but when it is rema 
bered that acne is a much milder disease, is seen mostly i 
patients at the age of puberty, and that there is much less din 
charge, and much less skin infiltration, it can be readily distiifl 
gnished. 

Impetigo is another so-called disease that is apt to 1 
taken for Sycosis. Impetigo does not produce baldness as do* 
Sycosis, and then, too, it is rarely seen on the face, then tiri 
crusts are thin, soft and readily loosened from their base, 'whioj 
has not that "eaten" appearance of Sycosis. The pnstuU 
stage of eczema is really what has been denominated impetig 
by most authorities. 

Rupia syphilitica is another disease to he differentiated; -j 
history of previous exposure to the specific contagion, 
secondary symptoms arising therefrom, will be sufficient to p 
one on his guard in making a distinction between the tw 
The crusts in rupia are much thicker, conical in fact, and wlicl 
removed have a specifio ul(!er at the base. There is not i 
much general irritation of the skin, swelling and engorgemenfl 
as in the complaint in question. 

Treatment. The old doctors, Ai'tius, Paiilus ^Egineta ax^ 
C'elsus, recognized this disease, but their method of trcatmei 
was not one to be generally commended. 

The first thing to be done is to remove the crusts. TbU \ 
Ijest accomplished by macerating them in olive oil, and t 
? by waohing with soap. Tliis done, the hairs si 
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pulled out from the dUeaaeil follicles, for when diseased tlie 
hairs tbemselves become sources of irritation, from their 
increased size, and so but "add fuel to the flame." It is usu- 
ally not a very painful operation to remove the diseased haira 
from their follicles, as nature has already, through a process of 
suppuralioa partially, if not entirely, detached them from their 
papillfe and inner follicular membrane. A pair of tweezers is 
the handiest thiug to use in this littl: surgical procedure. 

Sometimes patients may object to this, on the ground of fear 
that the hair will not be renewed. But they can safely assure 
themselves that this is the only way to preserve the growth of 
their hair, for in this operation you remove, as in parasitically 
diseased hairs, only diseased tissue; the papilla, or hair-building 
portion, remaining alive and intact, unless the inflammatory 
prout'sa has been of so long fltandiiig as to destroy both thn 
hair and papilht. 

After removal of the crusts and diseased hairs, and much 
swelling or infiltration is noticeii in the skin, a short period of 
poulticing will be in order, the oataplasma lini (ordinary lin- 
seed meal poultice) being as good as any. The ordinary appli- 
, cations to be made afterwards being some sulpliur, iodine or 
mercuric ointment; thus: 

B. Sulphur jireeip. (Bowers of »ulpliurl, 3J (I ncruplej. 

loiUnU (iodine), gn. X (10 graillK). 

Hng. Elucl oxidl (ozlde of zlnu ointmuuti, 3 Ian (ifi ounoes). 
M, 3. Appir twice lUily 1« tlis kITecCed parts. 



I, Hydrargyri 01. rub. (red prmilpitala). rts. Ttlj (8 enlns] 
Omti limp. (aimplB ueratal, ! J (1 ounce). 

II, K. Apply twloe d«lly. 

ibonlil the parts not readily respond to this treatment, it 
lid do 111) hurt to try the parasitical one, for fear that the 
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disease i-cally might have the cryptogam as its cause. In thW 
case the stilphuroiis acid application, described in the chaptei 
devoted to Tinea, or parasitica], Sycosis, would be the best t 

As the disease advaiices towanl cure milder ointments mightll 
be used, as the unguentum diachyli albi, or ungHentum s 
oxidi (oxide of Einc ointment), spread to the thickness of ^ 
knife blade on a ]}iece of old linen, and then applied. 

Should the general health suffer, then tliis should l>i- attendedil 
to as the symptoms may demand. 



ITiere has undoubtedly been a stereotyped error in the fi 
iiig of the name of this disease, as it comes plainly from tlu 
Greek axiii/ (acme); the nld Greeks thought the difieai 
occurred only at the acme of the system, hence its 

Sia^oaii, Tliis disease is an inflammation of the s 
and hair follicles, eaused by the retained sebum, or proper e 
mentary material of the follicle. We can have three sUtgi 
of this complaint: 

iBt. That of simply retained secretion with no iiidiitnmatorj 
action, a comedo ov little plug then being form ei 
known as acne punotata. 

2d. That of inflammatory action in the follicle, but with i 
iiililtration or swelling of the integument It is known : 
oi'ne vulffarie, or acne simplex. 

3d. That of inflammatory action in the follicle, 10^ ittfilS 
tration and swelling of the integumentary structures. It 1 
known as acne inihtrutii,. 

These three stages of acne may be seen upon the face Ot t 
young adnlts of either sex. It commences about the time < 
puberty, and may he (juite ri'bellious to trealinci 
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more frequcDtly upon the breast and baok than upon the face, 
and is rarely upon the latter without haTiag previously been 
upon the former. The reason that it attacks those just reach- 
ing puberty la that at this time of life the hair and sebaceous 
follicles are in their most Mtive condition. The young man, 
who is moat frequently afflicted with this cosmetic trouble, is 
then just " growing his beard^'" one full of promises, may be, 
HO it is kept continually encouraged by the iiTitating razor. 
Irritating cosmetics, aa face-powdera, faoe-washes, etc., are 
also equally common causes. So, too, sndden changes from a 
high to a low temperature, or vice versa. The hyperemia 
induced by this irritation only helps on the active state of the 
already over-active glanda and soon the sebaceous material 
loses its proper consistency and it is retained. Meanwhile the 
sebum-forming glands are BtiH throwing out an abundance of 
excretory material, through the increased afflux of blood to the • 
jiarts, and so a bad matter is constantly made worse, until, i 
finally, a small point ulcerates, and this allows a free discharge 
of the retained, and often decomposed, fluid. When- the dia- 
eaae becoraea quite genera! over one portion of the body, the 
points of inflammation coalesce, and you get (he indurated 
coudition — acne indurata. 

In these last two stages the disease luueli resembles Sycosis 
Menti, just described, and impetigo. For diaouasion further 
upon this you are referred to page 196. It may be well to 
mention again that acne is very rarely seen in those wearing 
beards; it is before the beard begins to be of much growth 
that it is chiefly witnessed, 

Treatmeat, For the treatment of the second and third stages 
the reader is referred to that given for eczema, and to that 
recommended for Sycosis Menti. For the first stage to that 
given for scborrhcea, w''ieh the disease greatly resembles, and 
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i« DO claNNcl l^y Homu niitliura. It may be well to ftdd that 
when tboM- hard pimpleN fonn they should be opened with a 
finu cambric iittedle at iLu tup, m as to allow the escape of the 
imprisoned nebum; after tiiis is done, washing with soap, with 
a shampooing pruocM, followoil by brisk rubbings with a 
coarse towel, will be found to favor a free discharge of the 
obnoxious contents of the follicular cyst, thus saving an alc«r- 
ative process (one leaving little pits or soars) upon the fac«. 
As a lotion some slightly aatriugont one, as the fallowing, i 
be recommendL'd ; 

B. Acidl UiDaid (laQDlc sold), l [v ((nur dntvUnis) 
CJljcerinOB (glyeerlno), i] [nuaca), 
AqutB roBBi frtiija waWrl, J] (uim ounOBf. 
Spr. mj-niiiB (bay rum), |J (oat) ounce). 



As a dressing at night, the ofHcinal oxide of zics ointmeuH 
(unguentnm zinci ozidi) might bw smeared over the face, o 
this ointment combineil with muiu) astringent, as the folIowingx<J 

B. 0Dguenllzlnc:oxlcli, { IJ (two ounciM). 

Aeldl gaUloI (gallic add), ! Ij (two drachm.). 
PotiualL lodldf (lodlda ol potaah), ; i] (tiro drachms). 

The diet should baaeen to in most of those oases; 
ons one being generally followed. Cathartics, among the l 
being the Uunyadi water, or the ordinary cpaom salts, t 
dessertspoonful in a half teacup of cold water before bre 
and diiiretics are also required in a certain olass of plethoi 



Wliat is ordinarily known iis impetigo is 
in most cases, but a pustular form of eczema; yet a 
authorities upon skin diseases have retained the name, I hsv< 
also dona bo. As to the diagnosis and treatment of the tronbl^ 
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sufficient information has been given in the chapters upon 
Eczema and Tinea Sjcosis. 

RUPIA SYPHILITICA. 

Diagnosis. This complaint, when fully developed, can hardly 
be confounded with Sycosis. The scales, or crusts, are too 
isolated, and are, also, so prominently conical; then, too, they 
are found on other portions of the face than where the beard is 
found; neither are they confined to the hair follicles, when 
found among the eyebrows or beard. The history of the 
patient will plainly point to an infection months before. The 
treatment of this complaint is not in place in this treatise, and 
should be undertaken, as indeed all the severer forms of the 
diseases of the hairy portion of the head, only by a competent 
practitioner. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

DERMATOPHYTIC DISEASES IN UENERAL. 

VEGETAULK I'AKASITIC DISEASES. 

DeriTatios. The term flermatophytic, as used to denol 
vegetable parasitical skin diseases, is derived from the tw 
Greek words, Sipfia, nkm, a,\\A ipvrov, plant; meaning sittn- 
plant, in its noun -adjective use. 

SeBCiiption. Chemically we find that these fungi contain n 
starch or chlorophyll, but that they abound In nitrogenoui 
This is characteristic of all mycological growthi 
their allied vegetable foiTiis, contain a substance thsi 
changes tu blue on tbe addition of a solubhl 
iodide, tlius showing the presence of a substai 
similar to starch. 

They are all microscopical growths, some t 
ihem needing the highest powers to bring them 
out well. They are found to consist of: 

Isl. The mycelium ; these are fine, hair-like 
ti laments that form, as it were, the roots of the 
I'inigus, as represented in the cut. Sometimea 
these are pointed, resembling more a long, 
n;trrow -linked chain. The conteuta of these 
mycelial threads are generally granules and cells, 
ihoTigh usually these are not vei-y abundant. 
Tbe threads interlace each other frequently, bo 
much so that it la hard to follow a single one, 
for any great distance, without getting it con- 
fused with its fellows. They are usually about 
of a red blood-corpuscle. They are also fre- 
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qncntly snbject to quite prominent enlargcmcnls, aa is seen in 
figure 26. These bulb-like growths on the mycelial threads are 
linown as maoro-coiiidia. 

2d. The hyphen ; this is an upwardty-whooting growth from 
the mycelium, which it resembles in size, and every way, eave 
that the jointings are, at times, more prominently marked. It 
serves the purpose of a. stem, on which the conidia may ripen. 

3d. Tlie conidia; these are the bodies that are generally 
called spores; they are usually seen united together in chains 
{sporiilia), as at d in the cut; though when fully "ripe," each 
becomes detached from trie other. They are very small, 
usually not over the one-four-thousandth or the one-five-thon- 
sandlh of an inch in diameter. Each spore has a composite 
structure, having outer and inner coats inclosing a fluid body. 
Frequently they may show a nucleus and granular matterj 
sometimes they"" may be constricted at the middle. Though 
these may be popularly called seeds, yet they are not such in 
a strictly scientific sense; they are more properly buHa, as they 
are not produced by any sexual function, there being no sexu- 
ality, apparently, in the plants. Being so small, they are very 
light and float easily in the atmosphere. This is the chief form 
of contagion for these cryptogaraiu growths. Air from a room 
whei-e many favas patients have congregated will yield tiiese 
sporules in abundance; hold a piece of cold glass — so mois- 
tui-e will condense upon it — for a short time above the head of 
a patient afflicted with these parasitic diseases, and, on micro- 
scopical examination, it will be found to have been frequently 
visited by these cryptogamic bulbs. 

4th. Stroma; these consist of a large number of very 
sniall cells, much smaller than the conidia, with which the 
ripened conidia and macro-conidia seem to be iilled. Leastwise, 
I look upon them as being the fruit uf a ripened <'OHidium, and 
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being discharged from the uamt through bursting of thd 
parental coatings. 

Growth. 'I'hcse plants are produced hf the mycelial threads, 1 
or cunidia, getting upon fertile ground; by this I mean i 
persons Uviug in dark, damp dwellings (for heat and moisture I 
are the two prime factors favoring mold-growths of all kinds), I 
and whose habits are not over-cleanly; also by getting upon 1 
the bodies of persons whose health is broken down, the skin I 
thereby being impaired, and hence more easily penetrated by I 
the mycelial threads sprouting from the conidia, or from the I 
transplantation of the threads themselves. The plants also I 
thrive upon abraded surfaces of persons in good health, theJ 
heat of the body, moisture from the serum poured out, and! 
the easy access to a hair follicle, through the denudation ofl 
the scaly layer of the epithelium, favoring the crypto^m'SH 
apeeily growth. 

The reason why more people are not afflicted with thflBe^ 
parasitical diseases, as myriads of spores capable of fmittng' 
are constantly in the air of the affected regions, is that soap 
and frictions, from clothing and towels, and the like, are 
destructive to their growth, through the mechanical process o 
constantly brushing them frcm our bodies, and breaking oS thi 
hyphens when ready to send out their conidia and sporidia. 

The disease is, then, propagated by actual contact with an 
afflicted individual, which results in the transplantation of thcl 
mycelial threads, conidia or stroma; or by means of tliw 
spores (conidia or stroma) in the atmosphere; or the epores^ 
being conveyed to the individual by means of the clothing. 

There is another source, other than our fellow men, and a 
domestic animals, from which we may take these vegetable 
paAsitical diseases, and that is from the conidia from the con! 
mon mould of decaying vegetables. Tha pen icili urn ^laucimi 
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or the common white monld, which is figured upon page 202, 
He«in.s fairlj' to be the progenitor of most of our other moulds, 
and, when favorably transplanted to our sking and hair follicles, 
will develop into some one of the cryptogams which we find 
infesting these localities. Leastwise, the different varieties of 
vegetable moulds are interchangeable; the resulting variety, 
after tranaplantatioo, being due more lo the conditions of the 
soil to which it is transferred than to the fungi from which it 
was derived. So, too, the parasites from our hair follicles, if 
transferred to decaying vegetable matter, will take on a form of 
growth characteristic of the mould fungus of the plant on 
which it thrives. Halliere and several others have found the 
parasite from favus (the achorion Sehonleinii), when trans- 
planted to slices of apples, lemons and other succulent plants, 
as well as to albnmen and blood, to produce the veritable pent- 
cilium juBt described. Then, too, it is well understood that 
several of our akin vegetable-parasites are interchangeable 
among themselves; hence it is no more than fair to suppose 
the near kinship of all animal and vegetable fungi. 

Efiects, The effects' of these different cryptogamic growths 
on our bodies are specifically given in the several following 
chapters. In general, though, we find them producing great 
irritation of the skin, drying up and splitting of the hairs, or the 
total uprooting of them, with, finally, permanent baldness and 
shrinking or cicatricial hardening of the skin. Accompanying 
these various stages are constitutional disturbances calling, 
frequently, for a prolonged use of sedatives or tonics, or both 
combined. 

Siagnoiii. This, excepting in a general way, can be made 
only by a careful microscopical examination of some of the 
dibris from the affected locality. In making this examination. 
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care sboald be med lett, ve be misled by sume of the ph; 
logical elemeots to be found in tbe same locslitT. 

The crust, or hair, shoold be placed aaAer as faronUe % 
dition as po^ible for examitiatioti. If a cruit, a »iiiall 
sboalii be soaked in a little eiber. so as remove all tbe fattj 
particles, and ibeo to tlus, after drving. add a small quantity 
of vater, so a« to »oftea it well down; tbeii reiaore to d>e 
glass slide, and oiver with the thin glass. Be as chary of 
manipniation as jfOMitfle. for tod are otherwise apt to break 
the mvceliQni and ebaina of conidia. 

If a Aair, it sbooM t»e plucked from a diseased follicle, mod 
eoake'l in ether. Uj remove all fat cells, then receive a vash- 
ing. and then be covered with dilated liquor polassie, so as to 
render thii- hxir-cyltoder transparent. It should be handled 
carefally, an I aa little preaanre as po^ible should be nsed in 
getting it ready for (lie microscope. 

In making the examination you have to rememl>er, 

1st. That the cimidia may be mistaken, when seen ain^yj 
for blood discs, fat celU, the granular matter of pus, or tha 
free nuclei of (jpitheii^l r^lis and the granular matter from the 
same. Yon make your differentiation by the use of nUgtnU. 
which have iio effwt upon tlie conidia. Chloroform, ether, or 
alcoliol dtMolves fat c«11», and render epithelium transparent. 
Ammonia will dissolve pus cells, and will but slightly affeet 
the conidia, the only effect being to render them a little more 
transparent. Crusts, liair, fat, pus and epithelium are dissolved 
in a hot potash stdution. Ttien, too, conidia are constant as to 
size, being smaller than a bloodnjisc, nhereas fat cells vary a 
good deal in their size. The most common error will be to 
diagnose an epithelial cell, in a state of fatty degeneratton, 
a cell invaded by stray sporules, 

2d. The inyceliunt may sometiiuci be mistaken for fill 
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from tiie clothiog, tlioagli tliis wmilil be hardly possible if it 
were well developed. Then, too, a hair may become roughened 
so that one of the slivers might !>e, at first, taken for a myce- 
lial thread, or a broken hyphen; then the imbrications of the 
hair scales, as seen on page 34, have much the appearance of 
mycelial threads runulng in a zigzag course across the diameter 
of the hair-cylinder. This can be differentiated by the use of 
liquor potassiB, which has no action on the cryptogamic growth. 

-■id. The stroma, or breeding cells from the conidia, may be 
pi'esent and overlooked, from the fact that a high enough 
power is not employed. Still, an eighth objective, with ordi- 
nary handling, will show them nicely. Then, too, they may 
be mistaken for fat granules; but the action of ether upon fat 
will be sufficient to diagnose them from the fatty particles. 

Again, these, or the conidia, may be present in so small a 
quantity as to render the examination unsatisfactory. In this 
case, give the plant a little growing season, as a few days 
sojourn in a little glycerine and water, and then examine again. 
Ordinarily, it will be found to have increased rapidly in size 
and in the number of its elements. 

Treatment. In general, we have to aim to kill the parasite, 
and the quickest way to do this is by the aid, in the severer 
oases, of strong parasiticides, preceded by epilation of the dis- 
eased hairs. This last process, the plucking out of the diseased 
hairs, may be objected to on the part of the patient, fearing 
lest they will not oome in again. Ton can assure him, though, 
that all fear on this score is groundless, unless the disease has 
gone so far as to destroy the hair papillie; in this case the haii 
will have already been sbed. 

A Russian physician, Stroganor, has paid spt'cial attention 
to the rejuvenation of hair, after its epilation, and these are liis 
concluslous; 1. Hairs epilated usually break off l>efore the 



displacing the tibrea ol' tlio tibioiis portion, and are especially 
pi'olilic at tlio root, as more moisture in tliere. Coiiidia and 
Bpores are, tlien, given off profusely, and tliia gives the swell- 
ing seen, in 
the hair shaft 
of a diseased 
Bpeeiiiitn. 

Figure 27 
gives a good 
microscopic 
view of a hair- 
shaft permeat- 
ed with this 
fungus. The 
spores, which 
.110 seen in 
snch vast num- 
lurs, are very 
minute, being 
but the -^^ 
to the yflij-j of 

an inch in diametei") and ai'e fi'eqiiently nucleated. Sometimes, 
when a suspected hair is placed under a microscope, the fungus 
is not discovei-ed; in these cases some reagent, as a weak 
solution of liquor potassn?, should be dropped upon the speci- 
men, when the sporules will become quite visible. 

Figure 28 shows a hair just beginning to become affected 
with the disease. A mycelial thread is seen standing off from 
the hair bulb, nurmounted by the eonidia and fruiting Ppores, 
with groups of fruitful spores upon the hair cylinder itself. 
The " seeds " of the fungus are these little spores, which may 
be conveyed by the wind or clothing from one head t' 




Fig. 37. 
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, the spoi-es, lodging upon the scalp of theh" new victim, 
finil means of sustenance 
between the loose epi- 
thelial scales of the scarf- 
skin, or in the hair foiii- 
ck'S, and hence soon take 
root and grow. 

Persons afflicted wi 
Tinea Tonsurans, m 
ally have other " ring- 
woi-ms " (herpes ciroi- 
natus) on the body. 
The two diseases spring 
from the same parasite, 
but the conditions of its 
growth being different 

on the body, there finding a poor supply of hair follicles, etc., it 
does not reach so perfect, or mature, if you please, develop- 
ment as when on the scalp. The two diseases, though, are quite 
readily interchangeable. 

Diagnosis. The Iiair, in spots varying in size from a half- 
inch to two inches in diameter, becomes dry and hareh, and 
lusterJesB, and finally either breaks off or falls out. On exam- 
ining the skin of these bald places, a fine, branny, scaly dandruff 
is noticed, that is easily i-emoved. Sometimes a slight vesi- 
cular eruption is noticed during the tii-st stages. There is a 
certain amount of Itching present, owing to the irritation of 
the continually-growing fungus in the hair follicle. When- 
ever, therefore, upon the scalp this "stubby " condition of the 
hairs, in spots, with a furfuraceoua desquamation, is seen, some 
of the diseased hairs and epithelial scales should be at once 
subjected to ;i microscopic c\aminutioii, in order to determine 



positively if it be not a parasitical disease that is affecting the 
Bcalp. The stumps of the hairs left id the follicles, if bent, 
show 111) inclination to i-etnrri to their ordinary erect position. 
Tlie hair follicles are also slightly enlarged and pointed, and the 
cuticle proper may be reddened, or of an ashy gray <!olor. If 
there has been much irritation with the nails, or other irritants, 
an eczematous conditiop may be added to the symptoms com- 
mou to Tinea Tonsurans. 

Treatment Tlds really divides itself Into three heads: 1st, 
The prevention of the growth of the parasite, by altering the 
soil BO as to render it less favorable for production. 2d, The 
destruction of the parasite pi-oper. 3d, The relief of the 
symptoms consequent upon its visitation. 

The Jint is met hy removing the child afflicted to more 
healthy qiiartere, if his present uneB be damp and mustj, a con- 
dition favorable for the development of all fungi. Then give 
him good, nourishing food, in which fatty substances may pre- 
dominate, for, as a rule, children subject to this disorder sIiud 
fatty articles of food; if need be, order cod-liver oil, sweet 
cream, beef marrow, and the like, for it is the pale-faced, 
lymphatic child that is most often subject to this parasite. 
Appetite is apt to be impaired, and the bowels somewhat 
torpid in these cases, hence these should be attended to by 
the administration of proper tonics. As good as any is the 
following: 



imp. (MipipouQdtincIure or clnchoDsi, 1 1 j (2 oUdCob). ^^H 

Syr. rhei (rhubarb syrupl. JJO oimc?:. ^^| 

FemcitraUsfcUrateotlron), ! IJ (S rtracbmii). ^^H 

8jr. Ilmoula |B7rU|> o( lemons), 3 vj 16 drachniB). ^H 

H, S. Temspooaful, in li little wkUr. jusl before meals. 

If digestion Is impaired, a formula like the following would 
be indicated: 
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EJiiiria papaliMB. Rtrych. ot blmnutlii (elixir pepslni;, stryulmlii »nd h 

!iH« ounces). 
£xtrauci maltl (extract ot limit), ! ij (S ounces). 



As the disease is comnmnicated by " mangy " animala, if a oat 
or dog be about tiie premises that is thus afflicted, it ia best to 
make way with it at ouce. 

TheseoQ'i'nndicatioii is met by the use of parasiticides of 
TarioiiB kinds. But, first of all, do not trust the cure to the 
application of domestic remedies; more hurt, than good, arises 
from this treatment, as a rule. 

The hair should be closely cut over the diseased portions of 
the scalp, and for some di»laiice around; it is not necessary to 
have the scalp shaved. Epilation, if the case be very severe, 
should tlien he made of all the diseased hair atiimpa and hairs. 
If tlitB should be 80 very painful, the acalp, unless badly 
irritated, might be lightly blistered (of course, not covering 
a large extent of the Scalp surface at any one sitting), which 
will render the process more easily to be borne. It is really 
essential that this epilation shall be thoroughly done, in I'ebel- 
lioiis oases, as each diseased hair, or stump, is fertile breeding- 
ground for the spores (seeds) of the parasite. In milder, and 
more recent, cases this epiiatory process is not so urgently 
indicated. Of course, from the brittlenesa of the diseased 
hairs, this will be a somewhat tedious process, as many of them 
will break off close to the scalp. In such cases, wait a wcok or 
BO until the hair has grown out again, when renew your efforts. 
Even though you do not remove all the diseased hair, you need 
not be discouraged, for although you remove but a portion of 
a shaft each time, the aggregate amount of all the shafts 
removed lessens, vastly, the amount of diseased breeding sur- 
face left. After this process of epilation ha^ been goue 
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through witli, the appliciition of the parasiticide is in oriJer,' 
ThiH may be the " potash soap," previously spoken of, which 
may be allowed to diy on and left for a while, or vigorous 
frictions of the alkaline spirit of soap (page 170), might be 
employed, if the case be not a severe one. The mercuric 
bichloride wash is also another favorite with many practi- 
tioners; this may vary from four to twenty grains of the 
bichloride of mercury to the ounce of water, or ointment, in 
strength. As it is very poisonous, care must be had that it is 
not applied too freely to abraded surfaces. 

My favorite remedy is carbolic acid, combined or not 
Ir. iodinii, as the case may demand, as the following: 

Q. Addi carbolic! (carbolic acid), J sa (^ ounce). 
Gljccrinffi (Kly'^rine), ij(l ounce). 



Apply tliia daily with thorough friction, if weed Le, tcupm 
few days. If iodine is to be nsed, then add to the above: 

Tr. Iodinii, Ilj (a drachma). 

By Tilbury Fox, the following has been highly recoramendet 
it is known as " Caster's salve " in England: 

B. Indlnli (lodlnel, ^ j talj II or2drachiii<i, 

01. plelB llquldcB (ofl or lar, colorkssl. i i f 1 ouocel. 
M. S. Eitanuil. 

Six applications are said to be sufficient. 

Aa a dressing for the patient to use dally, the followilj 
might be recommended: 

B. Sodil hyposutph, (Vposulplille nf hoiIiii, ;JiI ounce). 
Lk). poMEaie (UtiunrpotaBsai. i I] (tf dracliiDS). 

Aqiuo (water). ;tv (4 ounces}. 



The soda to be dissolved i 
which the potash has been : 



1 tlio wiiti.T first, then the oil, ; 
dded, to bo slowly added tot 
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watiOi-, the wiiole bfiiig well Bhaken together at llie time of 
mixing and at each time of using. If a few drops of oil of 
rosp, oroil of sandal wood, he added to the olive oil, it makes 
quite a nioely perfumed dressing. This is to be applied once 
or twice a day. 

A weak carbolic acid Bolation, with a little oil added, is also 
a good daily dressing. The oil is quite an important ingredient, 
as it prevents, in a certain measure, the free distribution of the 
spores al>out the apartment in which the patient lives, thne 
lessening the chance of giving the disease to others. 

After the fungus has been destroyed, which can only be told 
by the continued use of the microscope during tlie treatment 
(for oftentimes it ouours that a hair may outwardly be as pliant 
and robust as ever, yet the microscope will detect the tricho- 
phyton seeds in its roots or shafts), then yoa can turn your 
attention, if you have not already done bo, to the building up » 
of the hair- formative powers of the scalp. If there is yet 
much infiltration of the scalp, then the oil of birch and tar 
ointment (page 1 89) is to be applied for a while. Frictwii is an 
important element of cure in ringworm oases, since an infil- 
trated condition of the skin is often left as a result of the long 
continued irritation of the disease. For tonics to stimulate 
hair-growth you need but follow the directions given on pages 
91 and 149, snpplcmenting the cold water douche with the 
cantharidal dressing theie recomraendetl. 

Note. Tinea Kerion, of some authorities, I take to be but 
a state of Tinea Tonsurans where the hair follicles have been 
inflamed, through uncleanliness, over-use of domestic remedies, 
or even by the over-officiousness of an incompetent physician. 
In these cases the diseased places on the scalp become tumefied, 
through the local infiltration of the integument, a glutinous 
fluid exudes from the follicle, and the neighboring lymphatic 
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glands of the neck may, or may not, be swollen. The treat- 
ment is to let the parts rest for a time, if they have been over- 
treated, then apply the remedies as indicated previously. 
Epilation is necessary in this stage of the complaint; as, by 
removing the hair bulb, you take off the pressure from the 
sensitive and inflamed follicle. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

TINEA FAVOSA. 

HONEYCOMB RINGWOHM OF THE SCALP. 

Sj/nonyim, FaruB. Scall, 

Derivation. From the two Latin words, tmea, meaning a 
moth Of wood-worm, and favua, a honeycomb; so called 
because it was at first believed to be an animal parasite; and 
secondly, because the crusts somewhat resemble honeycomb. 

Caiue. A vegetable 
parasite known to nii- 
croscopists as Aehori- 
on Sckunleinii. As 
conducive pauses, 
there may be men- 
tioned, bodily filthi- 
[les^, and <l;uiu., dark 



apartments. It occurs mostly in children, 
chiefly those of a strumous habit. 

The parasite was first discovered in 
the Favus crusts by Schonlein in ]839; 
later in the hairs by Gruby and Wedi. 
It consists of the spores, figure 29, and 
mycelia usually found in all of these 
parasitic fungi; the spores being about the 
size of the red blood -globules, or ^^ts '^^ 
an inch in diameter. Sometimes the spores 
are united together in concatenated ohaioB, 
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braoched. Oftentimes there is a stroma of very small sporulL's 
present — much smaller than the epores just described. Probably 
these are the " fruiting sporules " sown by the bursting of a 
spore ripe with seeds. Figure 30 is a microscopical view of 
a split hair shaft, showing the formation of these concatenated 
spores and mycelia in the fibrous and cellular stroma of the 
body of the hair. 

Sia^osls. The peculiar shape of the crusts la almost pathog- 
nomonic, and hence the microscope is only needed, in the 
majority of eases, to confirm an opinion formed by an ocular 
inspection of the diseased surface. The crusts form about the 
mouth of a hair duct, the hair-shaft piercing the centre, 
and are, at first, about the size of a mustard seed. As the 
disease advances, they enlarge to the si^e of a half dime, become 
hollowed out, upon their upper surface; in other words, are 
cup-shaped. Their color is » ijulphur yellow. The odor from 
them has been likened to that from cat's urine, or the odor of 
mice. When a crust is raised from its bed a cup-shaped cavity 
is left in the skin, which has been the result of absorption by 
the constant pressure above, aad may or may not be ulcerated. 
If of long standing, cicatricial ati'ucture seems to fasten the 
little pita to the aponeurosis (fibrous covering) of the cranial 
On turning the crust over, it will be f ouuil to present 
surface on its imder side. The crusts, usually, are 
placed singly upon the scalp, though sometimes two or more 
may coalesce. Though usually found upon the scalp, they may 
be found on various hairy portions of the body. Tliei-e is 
always more or less of an itching accompanying the disease. 

To distinguish it from impetigo (a crusted tetter of pustular 
origin), you have to remember that Favus has no discharge, 
and that impetigo has no eup-ahn^ml mists. 

The hair that penetrates a Favos cnist is always stunted in 
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The head of Diana is given in Fig. 49, showing the nsual 
style in which her hair was dressed; the hair of Venus is also, 
at times, similarly represented. 

Vestal virgins always cut their hair short on taking their 
tows; much the same custom is seen now among the Sisters of 
the Papal Church, before taking the vail. 

Wigs were also in common use among both the Greeks and 
Romans, as has been before alluded to iu the chapter on Color- 
ing the Hair. When their hair turned gray they also used 
dyes to give it a darker color. 

The Carthaginians also made frequent use of the wig-maker's 
ekill in the adjustment of false looks upon their own heads, and 
also Bought the dyer's art. Those that were bald, and did not 
care to wear wigs, would content themselves in painting their 
bare crowns with a representation of hair. Martial, in his 
epigram to Phoabiia, satiriaing the cuatoni, saya; 

Unto Chf secret tliy false hair gives the lie; 
ETpon thy Bitull I paintea locks espy. 
Disgracefully baldl To shave hast thou no need; 
Use but a sponge, and Crom thy hair tbou'rt freed. 

Ovid says that the peruke-makers " bought up all the spoils 
of the German heads to gratify the caprice of the petitea 
maitresses, who were determined to conceal their fine black 
hair under a light wig." 

The Spartans, who wei-e commanded by Lycurgus to wear 
their hair long, were accustomed to carefully comb and dress 
their hair just before going into battle. Leonidas and his 
followers, at Thermopylte, were seen to be combing their long 
hair on the eve of the battle, by the spies of Xerses, and when 
they reported this to the king, he was greatly incensed at their 
insolence, as he regarded it. However, Xerxes was mistaken 
in the motive that led the Soartans to do this; it was a part 
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local or constitutional. That the disease is a local one should 
constantly be remembered, so that the constitutional treatment 
may always be secondary to the local. 

As a stimulating lotion to the surface made bald by epilation, 
or the casting of the hair by the natural effects of the disease, 
the following can, for a while, be employed: 

9. Tr. caatbaridis (tr. Spanish flies\ 3 j (one drachm). 

Tr. nucis vomicae (tr. nux vomica), 3 lij (three drachms). 
Olei cocois (cocoa oil), 5 ss (half ounce). 
Aquae cologniensis (cologne water), vel (or) 
Spiritus myrciae (bay rum), 5 ^U (three ounces). 

Apply this morning and night to the scalp, after a thorough 
brushing with a soft bristle brush. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



TINEA DECAI.VANS, 



Synonsmi. Alopecia areata; Local alopecia. 

Derivation. Prom tlie Latin tinea, a moth or woodworm, 
anil thii verb decalveo, to be or to make baltl. 

BiscnBSion. It is a question of dispute am.ong our derma- 
tologists wliutlier this disease should he claaaed among the 
parasitical ones or not. I am strongly inclined to the parasitical 
nature of the complaiiLt, judging from my own experience 
with it, and that of others. Gruby was the first who described 
a fnngiis in the hairs of the portion of the aeaip so diseased^ 
Kuchenmeister, Malnistein, Gobin, Wedl, Bazin, Hardy, Hebra, 
Hillier, Squire, Godfrey and Fo.f, also look upon it aa of 
parasitical origin. All admit, though, tliat there \n a form of 
local baldness without the presence of the parasite, which has 
been treated of; see page 15-'i. The dermatologists who favor 
the >ff>n-parasitical form . of the complaint are Neumann, 
Cazcnave, Devergie, Barensprung, Hutchinson, Veiel, Bock 
and Bulkley. So far as the weight of authority goes, it is 
plainly in favor of the parasitical origin of the trouble. In the 
law of experimental evidence, an aftirmative goes further than 
a negative. However, as the treatment of most local alopecias 
as if uf parasitical origin is most successful, it must follow, as a 
matter of course, that a vegetable growth was then hindering 
the proper development of the hair. Then, too, the extension 
of the disease shows plainly its parasitical nature. It begins 

a small patch of baldness, not larger than a three-cent piece 
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the place having previously I*een subject to itcliings and i 
slight dandruffy exfoliation of the epidermis. From a spot of 1 
this size it« borders are gradnaily extended unti), as in somo:J 
cases, the whole cranium has been laid bare. Sow, clearlj^a 
no nervous trouble, for this is what the authorities that do noti^ 
favor the parasitical origin of the disease hold it to be, wouldl 
be so regular in its ravages; neither would the portion of the 
scalp affected with this nervous malnutrition be so clearly 
marked out, leaving the closely adjoining hairs as healthy aad 
Inxariaut as if no trouble wen* present in the scalp at all. 
Then, too, the disease is contagions, as Hillier has clearly 
proven, from the fact that at H^uwell, in a school where it fin 
broke out, some forty children, occupying the same portion o 
the building, were affected, and in these cases the fungus i 
Llelecle<1 on a careful microscopic examination. 

CftUU. This disease is caused by the vegetable parasite 
microtporon (^fiiMftO', »n%aU, and anopos, a seid\ Audouini 
(a man's name). This is one of the smallest vegetable parasite 
that affect man. It is probably owing to the very mioattfnea 
of the fungus that it has a 
often escape-l detection. The ' 
spores vary from the Yjist 
to tJie jj'.Tf of an inch in dia- 
, meter. The mycelial tbreathrl 
' very small also, and ■ 
few in number, another c 
ment in the way of i 
detecting the parasitical i 
tare of the tronble. Figure S 
represents a hair from a b 
"* '"' affecicii with this fnng< 

growth with the spores scattere<l upon the shaft, and a bra 
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ing mycelium. If on first examination, yon do not detect 
the fungus, an artificial feeding of it, as described in the general 
eliapter upon these hyphomycetes, for a few days, will bring it 
more fully forward, when, with the use of a weak solution 
of liquor potassffi, it may be discovered if present, 

DiSLgnosiB. Circular bald patches upon the bead or face 
(beard), varying in size from a, three-cent piece to complete 
friar baldtieas, preceded hy a stage of itching and furfuraceous 
desquamation. These spots, usually, are upon one side of 
the bead, though sometimes may be seen equally upon both 
sides, if there are several bald patches. If the acalp be exam- 
ined olosely a degree of redness, at first, will be seen with the 
normal number of hair follioiea, but witli soft downy hairs, and 
the soalp will not have lost its ordinary sensation. This is 
contrary to what we find in cases of local baldness from 
iiervous maifunction, for in these the scalp has lost its ordinary 
sensibility; it is white and atrophied, and the hair follicles are 
almost entirely absent; besides this, there is almost always a 
history of neuralgia in the neigliborhood of the spots of bald- 
ness. Authorities say tljat the disease is more often seen in 



girls, and young peoph 
with it, however. 

When first afEected, be 
be noticed that the hairs 
glossy look, and their r 
easily plucked out. 



This has not been my experience 

des the itching and dandruff, it will 
fill lose their natural pliability and 
rnial dark color; they will be quite 
will show no evidence 






of the bulb or root; on the contrary, they will be found to be 
quite pointed; after a, time the hairs fall out of their own accord. 
If examined microscopically, besides the fungus microaporon, 
the shaft will be seen to be irregular in its outline, having a bulg- 
ing look; owing, probably, to an undue amount of adventitious 
T fatty cellular structure, and the developed fungus. 
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Treatment Ah id these cases the skin is unbrokim, an appli- 
cation of our stronger parasitioides is iu onler. After 
parts have been well cleanseiJ from grease, etc., and allowed to i 
dry, then make an application of either the pure acidum cur- 
bolicum (carbolic acid), or the acidum snlphuricum (sulpharic 
acid). This is best done with a glass rod, applying the acid 
thoroughly over the entire bald surface, quickly sponging it otl, j 
if it be the sulphuric acid used, with a solution of bicarbonate 1 
of sodium, or other alkali. At once, by this treatment, the I 
parasite coming in contact with the acid is destroyed, and, if it 1 
is quite quickly done, is not painful to the patient. It may ^ 
be necessary to apply this weekly, for several weeks, in old and ] 
inveterate cases. Meanwhile, let the patient apply to hia head j 
daily the stimulating lotion of cautharis, nux vomica, etc., 
spoken of on page 222. Tilbury Fox's usual treatment of j 
this form of disease is to daily apply to the affected pirU, ] 
for a couple of weeks, an ointment made as follows; 



Afterwards some stimulating lotionorointment, as the follow- 1 
ig, might be used: 

(tr, Spuileh By). 

CKpsicum), BM. (of each) I lij <3 drkcbtos). 
woll), SssOSounceh 

Ib (aAogae water), q. a. ail J Iv (Ki m&ke 4 ounces). 
H. S. aiiake veU and appir to the parts twice daitr. 



B. 01. uii]>K<l>'» dnlda (oU ot awe«t alDumda), IsatH ooiujo). 

Lq, atnmoala fort. (Mrong nler ot anuiuHils), | ss (H otmoa 

Spts, romwrlnl [aplrita rownuuy), vol (or) 

Bpts. myrciBB Ibaj niiD). J Ij |9 ouaces). 

.1j)»b moUi> Wuft *at«r|. |]. 
H 8. Uaad dkilT on Ui< K«tp or beant 
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Also tho following might be emptoyed: 

H. Ext. nuciB Tomicn reit nui romlca) gts. nx [30 snlni), 

CanCharldis (canthatidesl gn. xx ISO grt,laB}. 

Ol. lavandulie (oil larenderl. nixJj (IVinlnlcaa), 

Adjpls (lard), ! ij |S ounces). 
M. S. Aaoltu head Iwloe dally where Uie hair is out. 

Frictions, with a tooth brush dipped in strong vinegar, to 
tUt; bald places are also useful. Tincture of iodine is also a 
ueeful parasiticide, when used undiluted, and might be 
employed in thifi trouble. If dilnted somewhat, it makes a 
good siimutaut and resolvent to the scalp. A little tincture of 
capsicum might be added to increase its efficacy as a stimulant. 
One noted dermatologist, Prof. Erlach, of Beni, relies entirely 
upon the frequent application of turpentine to all of these para- 
sitic growths, and in a couple of months lias the satisfaction o-- 
seeing his cases recover. 

With the medicinal (local) treatment of this complaint 
should he coupled the proper hygienic one, that of keeping the 
head clean, and as free from rancid oil-dressings as possible. 
A twice daily douche of cold water to the head (and beard, if 
it be affected), theu rubbing briskly dry with a coarse towel, 
following with a good thorough brushing, so aa to excite a 
glow and warmth, will aid in the restoration of the hairs. If, at 
first, they come in unhealthy and puny-looking, have them cut 
off, and keep on with the daily shampooings and brush- frictions, 
with, also, the use of some of the stimulating lotions, and 
shortly, unless the disease has gone ao far as to destroy the 
hair bulbs, your patient will be blessed with his normal suit of 
hirsute covering. 



CHAPTEli XXIV. 



DERIIATOZOA. 

ANIMAL PAEASITES, GEMEHAL CHAPTER CPOX. 

'■ 80, natiu^lals obaarve, a flea 
Has smaller fleaa tbaC on him pre}-; 
And Hheae have smaller stilt 10 biu 'em ; 
And BO proceed oil infinitum."— Janathim Swift. 

Derivation. From the two Greek words Sipfjia, meani 
flkiii, and 8,cbov an animal. The plural fonn of the wof^ 
stitndg at the chapter head, and hence means, literally, " 
animalt^." 

Canset. Tt is not our pui-po»o to include in this treatise c 

the animal parasites that infest the skin of man; but only tlt0S9 

that infest more especially the hairy parts. This reduces the 

^ number to be described to sis, viz. : J^tUculus capitis, or head- 

; P^tlicitlits pubis, or crab-louse; Pisdiculus corporis, or 

id y louse; i%irco^(eaAca^!ei, the itch insect; l^eaiazoSn /bUi- 

ulorum, the follicular parasite; Pitiex cania (or /e/w), the_ 

tflea. 

The skin irritation produced by th« 
• ■first three parasites is known as 



presence of either of ihl 



This term then would, when applied to the prima cam 
mean, simply, lousiness. 

For a great many years dermatologists have been in t 
habit of classifying this form of skin trouble n~ith the oth 
inflammatory troubles of the tiame pai-ts; thus it has I 
made a variety of pnirigo by Anderson. This, liowever, ii 
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parts being 



The parasite microeporon (fitKpoi, amall, and anopot, seed) 
nieiitagraphytoi {menlum, chin, ay pa, catching and (pvTov, a 
plant) is the cause of this unsightly trouble that affects only 
the sterner sex. Being a parasitical disease, it is, of course, 
readily communicable; the commonest means for contagion 
being, as its common name would indicate, the hands and 
implements of the tonsorial artist. 

It is a very small parasite, the spores or 
small nucleated spheres, from the -hhVit *" 
the jifsTT of an inch in diameter. Figure 
32 shows the spores of the fungus and 
a peculiar condition of the hairs of the 
beard when invaded. These slight bulg- 
ings or knots are frequently noticeable 
with a hand-lena; the hair is found to ' 
easily break off at these places. When | 
subjected to the higher powers the con- 
ditions are as above shown, simulating 
strongly two paint brushes thrust 
together at the brush ends. The nutri- 
tion of the hair at these points has been 
interfered with, hence the fibres of the fibrous portion of the 
hair become separated, and finally break through the equally 
impoverished imbricating scale-layer. The growth of the fun- 
gus also has some mechanical influence in inducing this separ- 
ation of fibres. 

Many have thought the parasite of this disease to be similar 
to the fungoid growth foutid in tinea circinata, the ordinary 
body ring-worm. It is. microscopically, very similar; and 
usually when the disease commences it has all the appear- 
ances of an ordinary ring-worm, only located on the hairy por- 
tion of the face. Finally, the spores begin to take fertile root 




Fig, K, 
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down in the hair-follicies of llie beard, gradually peiicLvalt the 'I 
Kofl cells of th*.' i-oot of the hair, and at last sprout, and take I 
mycelial growth in the shaft itself, as this portion of the hair I 
is being gradually pushed out from the follicle by the cCaeelesB J 
formative action of the hair papillae at the bottom. Of course, J 
as the follicle is invade<l, it becomes inflamed, finally suppui 
ates, and, in time, tbrowti out the hair iUelf. Its chief place of 1 
growth is betwi^en the liair-bitlb and its follicular sbcatb, and I 
one reason why the fungus is not more readily detected ii 
cases is the fact that pus is a para* i tic ide ; hence one of its mis- I 
chief-making i-cenlts becomes, in a measure, an agent for its I 
destruction. From, all these circumstances it would seem fair I 
to suppose this disease to be but a more fully developed state 1 
of the parasite tricophj/ton tonaurang of the body ring-worm, I 
the same that is also found in the ring-worm of the Boalp.l 
Still, as it is a debatable question whether this is i-eally bo orl 
not, t have thought best to ^ve a separate chapter to its con-^ 
slderation. 

IKagnosiK. Ii is necessarily a disease limited to the male » 
and to adult life. There is a spot of itchiness in the beard, fot-^ 
lowed, perhaps, Ity .i slight crusting or scabbing. A hair-f6l-( 
licle is seen to be enlarged and swollen, shortly afterwards tbB 1 
hair from the diseased follicle will become lusterless, harsh, I 
andean be easily plucked fmm its follicle. The integument I 
adjacent soon becomes reddened, infiltrated, and consec[Uentlf 1 
swollen and painful. It is not rare to find the neighboring;! 
lymphatic glands involvcil, especially if the disease be sitnat 
upon the nnder surface of the lower jaw. Sometimes, thoi 
rarely, the disease extends so as to involve the eyebrows 1 

hair-follicles in the nasal septum, but this only in neglec 

long-standing cases. 

'nleoB great care is taken, when the disease has existed ^ 
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time, llie discharge itials together tlio beard or moustache into 
a condition resembling the uncleanly plica Poliiiica desoribed 
on page 180; otherwise unsightly scabs form over the ulcer- 
ated and inflamed patches, from the continual oozing from 
the inflamed follicles and the sebaceous glands emptying into 
them. When one of these crusts is removed, wo find under- 
neath n moist, red surface, uneven or nodulated, much resem- 
bling our ordinary red raspberry, only darker in color. The 
microscope is, of course, to be called into aid in making a posi- 
tive diagnosis, for there are several non-parasitical diseases 
that in many paiticulars strikingly resemble the dJaeaee in 
question. 

On withdrawing a hair from a follicle 
invaded with this disease, and submitting 
it to an eight-inch objective, the sporulea 
will be seen upon and around the shaft 
as shown in Fig, a3. If the disease s m "^ ji 

>4 




a more advanced stage, then tl e pa t 
brush condition shown in Fig. S** w 11 1 
observed. Often reagents will be i ee 1 
before the sporules will show ip pla nl 

The most prominent of the diseases 
simulating Tinea Sycosis ai-e nentagra 
acne, impetigo and syphilitic r ipia "'^ ^ 

Mentagra. From mentagra or the non paras I t,j.\ sycoa h, 
this disease is distinguished by tlie fact that the trouble s more 
localised; that is, it does not spread so rapidly; the tissues 
adjacent are more slowly involved. From the fact that the dis- 
eaae under consideration depends upon the growth of a fungus, 
each follicle must wait its turn for infeotion; whilst in menta- 
gra, as the disease is eictunded over moi"e sui-face, there is 
greater tendency to extensive crusting. Then, too, the hairs 




tl then, by means of saotion, blood is raised frtnu 
superficial capillary. Figure 34, repmentias the 
proboscia of a body-loose magnified 160 
diameters, will ansner well enough for a 
dt'sori]>tion of the proboscides of the three 
species of lice that infest man, a a repre- 
cents the summit of the head, with fonr 
Ii.iir-bristleB upon each side of the lanc«- 
organ; i ft is the head-plate of ehiline, and 
the back part of the lower lip; i/tf is the 
foremost part of the lower Hp protruded 
for HuctioD, and e e a row of hooks, tnrned 
outwards, for eeizing hold of the mourh of 
the follicle into which the proboscis, /", is 
plunged; the lines on each side of ^/^ are 
hard membr^Dous (cUitioe) mandibles, 
which support the suction lube; the glob- 
ules within represent the blood cells 
ascending the proboscis after suction is 
applied by the insect. 

The peculiar stinging, itchiug seusalion 
is undoubtedly owing, in great part, to 
the contact of the excromentitious matter 
of the swuat pore with the minute punc- 
tured surface of the skin below. The first 
twinge of pain is due to the penetration 
of the lance-like proboscis into the flesh. 

BRSEDOIG. 

Fte, M, Each of the species of lice is inono- 

sexual; that is, each individual is eithei 
male or female, and procreation is possible only by a 
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the two sexes. Aa a rule, the female is much the larger of tlie 
two. She does not bring forth her youQp; alive, but, after 
impregnation, lays her eggs, or "nits" as they are popularly 
called, gluing tlieni to a hair shaft, uaoally, and waits for the 
heat of the harborer's body to hatch them out. The body- 
louse proper move frequently lays her eggs upon the fibers of 
the clothing, in the vicinity of the seams. 

They are all very prolific breeders, many thousand being 
produced in a few months from the parentage of a single 
couple. Indeed, the German naturalist Leuwenhceck, who 
became so enthusiastic in watching their marvelous increase 
that he went so far as to experimentally breed them upon him- 
self, found that two impregnated females, which he had placed 
in his silk hose, had, in a week or ten days, awarded their host 
with a deposit of one hundred eggs, "with more to follow." 
In twenty-four days from their deposit the new progeny were 
laying eggs for tltemselves, in order to bring foi'th grand- 
children to their parents; and at the end of a couple of months 
the practical investigator figured up that the original two had 
become the parents of some eighteen thousand individuals. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE DERMATOZOA leonelude^. 

PEDICULUS CAPITIS (aKAD LOUSB). 

SerlT&tion, The term is from the Latin pediculus, thel 
original meaning being " a little foot; " the root of the word iri 
pes, which means a "foot," Capitis is from the Latin word!| 
caput, whioh means "head;" hence, the doulile term is j 
stands at the heading. 

Caoses. To those given, in the preceding chapter, may baJ 
added uncleanly habits, and association with uncleanly persons, J 
or sleeping in apartments which they have occupied, weariD^I 
their clothing, or using their comb and brush. 

DiagnoslB. This is siipertluous, almost, to treat of, as nearly^ 
every mother has found them on the head of her " darlingl 
hoy," through his association with untidy school fellows. 

The animal itself may be recognized quickly running over thel 
as the hair is parted, or sometimes even on thflj 
clothing, as Burns has rendered an instuioc 
famous in song from his " Ode to a Lease E 
on a Lady's Bonnet." 

The Pediculus Capitis is a little fellow, aboatfl 
the color of the fair skin of the child, see figurel 
35, which represents a female quite liighly mft^a 
nified; they have a somewhat elongated body^l 
distinct from the thorax, and upon both sides o;^ 
the body are three legs, which terminate i 
claws, which enahle it to grasp the hairs bo i 
locomotion. The anterior pair are usually tb« 



scalp, ) 
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onger. The abdomen shows eix distinct segmentations, and 
jre is an opening in each, at the side, for the entrance of air to 
e respiratory organs, the trachete of which inoacnlate quite 
sely with one another. Eacli individual has two eyes, one on 
ph side of the head, and two antennse, or feelers. Recently 
turalista have come to regard the antennre of all insects as 
e organs of hearing. It ia supposed that they are ho Iteyed or 
oed, if you will permit such use of the terms for want of 
jera better, to vibrate consonantly with sounds of a certain 
caber of vibrations, too rapid or too slow, perhaps, for the 
man ear to notice, but which the insect is able appreciate. 
The ova, ej^gs, or "nits" as generally called, are deposited 
a a hair-shaft near the roots, and are of the size of the eye 
the finest cambric needle. Tlie female has the power of 
dtting a gluey substance with them, which surrounds the 
aft, and ao the ova are held in place. The eggs are of an 
mgated oval shape, and have several conical prominences at 
1 larger end, whilst the smaller end has, as it seems, a clump 
bristles. When the young are hatched the ova-cases still 
Dg to the hair, owing to the adhesiveness of the cementing 
iterial before spoken of. 

When the irritation, through scratching of the scalp, ia 

rere, you get a matting together of the hair from the 

aematous discharge and condition of the scalp. The head, 

in this case, smells badly, and the adjacent glanda become 

involved. Such cases are, of course, attributable only to per- 

ipnal neglect. 

This will be fully considered on page 246 of this 



^ Treatment, 

japter. 

iperiTation. 



PEDICUHI3 PUHIS (CBAB-iOnSK). 

From the Latin petficu/us, as before noted, and 
is, meaning the front part of the pelvis, because 
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The ancients also asserted that Jupiter dunied this growth to 
women lest, if they had beards, they might draw to themselves 
the adoration which should only Lo given to the goda, Byron, 
Jiowever, puts a very difforent interpretation upon thia matter, 
though one-equaljy wanting the elements for scientific credence, | 
for he says : 

"Dmt forer since tbe fall. msn. for hlsain, 



This is certainly just the opposite view of the matter that 
the ancients took, as we shall see further on, for they loolied 
upon a man without a beard 
as a criminal, or fugitive 
from justice, 

Jupiter, Figure 110, and 
otlier of the major deities, 
permitted to wear long, 
ng beards, whilst the 1 
iger goda and heroes I 
1 almost always beard- 1 
though Bacchus is rep- J 




Pig. 110. 



resented in one of his statues, 
British museum, with a beardj he is here, 
however, an old man. 

Figure 111, is an engraving from the 
portrait of Madame Josephine Clofullia, 
the bearded woman, who was on exhibition 
in New York city in 1853. She, as is 
usual with this class of females, was 
decidedly masculine in her physical mould 
and tastes. 

The beard worn by St. Paul is probably 
aa good a representation of the type of the modern full-length . 
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_ -t<m'i hue , ■ 
Two ova ducts, arising eaoh- frotfi.a ^(igle:'Ovai'y, lead into 
the vagina, which is placed near the lasti abdominal eegnient 
The head is quite prominent, and contains two quite prominent 
eyes. The antennas consist, each, of four or'fiv* segments, 
armed at their bases with two short hairs. These organs are 
easily moved in any dii'ection. 

The color of the erab-lmise ia much darker than its oom- 
panion found commonly on the head; indeed it resembles a 
flake of bran, as much as anything, when seen hugging itself 
tightly down to the skin. 

Treatment. This will be conaidered on page 2+e of the 
present chapter. 

I'KDicuurs cOEPORia (body-louse). 

SeriTation. PeiUoulus, see beginning of the chapter. Cor- 
poris, from the Latin word corpus, meaning body; henCiS, 
body-louse. 

Diagnosis. Accurately speaking this variety of the ano- 
plurie, or louse family, is not a denizen of the hair; for it 
makes its home in the clothing. Its " nits," though, 
are frequently attached to the hairs of the body, 
and Bomotimes to those of the head. 

It quite closely resembles the head-louse, as the 
accompanying cut, figure 37, will show. The body 
is a little more elongated, and the head ia larger. 
It varies from one-half to two lines in length. 
The thorax is distinct from the body, and the 
hinder pair of legs have their origin upon it; it is 
also somewhat narrower than the thorax of the '■ ' 

head-louse. Its anatomy otherwise is very similar. 

This is the little animal that worries the life out of closely 
confined prisoners. It also marches with an army as constantly 
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effectual parasiticide. After once applying, wait a few days J 
when the Bame amount may be again used. 

A more elegant preparation wuuld be the unguentum hydraVJ 
gyri ammoniati {white precipitate ointment); the strength 
of this varies. The English make theirs with 62 grains of the 
mercury to the ounce of simple ointment, whereas tlie Ameri- 
cans make theirs with 40 grains to the ounce of the ointment. J 
A few drops of some sweet-scented oil could be added to eachi 
ounce of the medicated ointment, and it would then make a v 
fine preparation. This is used in the same manner as the ordij 
nary blue, or mercurial ointment just spoken of. Either of thee 
ointments should be allowed to remain on a day or two before 
washing off. 

Sometimes, for certain reasons, a lotion ia a more agreeabli 
form of prescribing a parasiticide; in this case one of the fol 
lowing might be used, after the parts are cleansed as thoroughlj^ 
as possible. 

g. Hydrarg. bichloridi (oorroai™ BubUmttle), gre. I] (S grains). 

Aquffl (water), 

AlpohollH (alcohol, dllulB), aa. (of each) ^■58(3^ ounce). 
M. 8. Pqiboh. For exteroBl use only. 

As this is a poisonous solution it should not be applied t 
excoriated surfaces. It is more suited for the crab-louse, aw 
may be quite freely applied upon the infected regions if thi 
skin he not broken. 



B. Hydrsi^. bichloridi (corroaln 
AquiB cologniensiB (oologne w 



u. a Poiw 



ubliiniite). GTB. f] (3gi 
er). Jlj 13ouuce3). 



For eilernai ui 



This makes a nice solution to be applied to the bead or bodjA 
when afHicled with the head or body-louse. It should also 1 
kept out of the reach of children. Usually a few appUoatloi 
is all that is required. 
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It sliould be remembered that in ten or. twelve days a new 
]irogeny puts in their appearance, hence another series of 
applications should be made in order to rid the patient of their 
maraude rings. These. are from the ova tbat the appiicationa 
may not have reached, and so not have killed. 

The eczema, impetigo or other skin irritation will need treat- 
ment in the worst class of cases; this need be no differentj than 
tbat recommended in the previona chapters devoted to these 
oomplaints. While these diseases may favor the producti9n of 
lice, by affording a secure place for the deposition and hatching 
out of the ova (nita), tbey are by no manner of means to be 
considered as generating, /le novo, tlie parasites, as ancient 
authors affirmed. 

It may be interesting to note. that there is an opinion extant 
among the laity that these vermin may cure bodily diseases, if 
taken internally. Thua, Railova believe that if a sufficient 
quantity of the body-lice be eaten in jam, or otherwise, that 
they will cure liver disease. Some of the North American 
Indian tribes think there is no greater delicacy than the head- 
louse, and oftentimes they are seen hunting each others heads 
through in pursuit of game too small for the use of the bow 
and an-ow, though no less dainty, in taste, to them. 



on ACABUB FOLLICULOmiM. 

Derivation. SteatozoOn, from the Greek words oriap, mean-. 
ing fat, and ^c5oy, meaning animal; folliculorum is the geni- 
tive plural form of the Latin word foUiculits, meaning a little 
sac or follicle; the whole then would be " the fat-animal of the 
follicles." 

CaOBes. These are unknown. The insect is found only hi 
the sebaceous follicles of the face and head, and in the ears, and 
is not necessarily a parasite of the hair; but being so closely 
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cOEnected with the i 
it briefly. 
SiagniMia. 



ibjeot, i have thought best to treat ofa 



They are found plentifully, an two out of e 

t^^ ten individuals can furnish Bpccimens fori 
^f_ ^^». examination. They are met with in greasy ■ 
^in itt^^^ '""^ oily-skinned individuals, in the so-calledl 
»H MefE "gruba," or little rolls of sebaceous matter! 
hK bP n^ that are squeezed out of the skin upon thai 
^ B ^S nose, cheeks, forehead, or behind the ears.J 
M ^ Kot all persons having these little roulettes o 
n ^ sebaceous matter are subject to the parasite 
ra V though. The steatozoau delights most i 
M inhabit the follicles of brunettes, oi 

jfj soft, oily skins. As many as len or fifteen haTol 

™ been discovered in a single follicle, thougn 

the usual number is from two to four. 
In the plate there are two varieties of the parasite shownJ 
though both arc found in the same individual. One is mntd 
the shorter and thicker than the othei-a; reasoning from t 
analogy of the other parasites, the different sizes must be till 
characteristic difference of the sexes, or the different ages c 
the specimens. 

The head has, near its base, two palpi, corresponding ti 
antennte of insects, jointed and short; the proboBcia 
cylindrical, and is surmounted by a small, three-cornered, bFisti]| 
organ. The head and thorax are united, the whole 
about one-fifth, in the long specimens, of the length of tH 
body. The entozoon has four pairs of triple-jointed Ieg»a(rf 
feet, whk'h terminate in three fine, hair-like claws. 

Treatment, Nothing is specially necessary, as it ts not Jli 
known that its presence is in any way deleterious to 1) 
altbougli, when mentally considered, it is not a very agreSaU 
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beads anil beards, after a bath, but also their whole bodies with 
the choicest perfumes; and a loquacious bai'ber, who knew all 
the news, was an acquisition the effeminate bather anxioualy 
Bought. How different the times now; tempora mutantur et 
3108 ill itUa viutamur, and so we anxiously seek the barber 
that has not inherited the loquacious characteristic of his 
earlier ancestors. 

The Romans wore lengthy beards and Lair till about 300 
yeara B. C, when one of the emperors imported a barber from 
Sicily, and began shaving.* The custom became contagious, 
and in a short time the cohorts and citizens became a race of 
smooth-faced men. It is said that Scipio Africanua (230 B. C.) 
shaved every day, when at rest from his wars, and the coun- 
tries the Roman Eagles visited, under his command, were as 
mowed of their inhabitants as his chin was of its hairs by his 
barber. Ho wore, however, his Lair long. It was supposed 
that this beard-shaving custom was adopted for the same reason 
that tlie more modern knights shaved the hair from the front 
of their foreheads, in order that they might offer no chance for 
their enemies to unhorse them, or drag them to the earth, by 
seizing upon their hair, when in Land-to-hand conflict. 

The Romans made offerings, or consecrations, of their first 
beard-shavings to some deity. This act became, in other ways, 
an important one to the young Roman, for lie then became a 
man, and was allowed to assume a man's apparel — the toga 
virilis. Even the slaves looked upon it as an act worthy of 
religious observance, and so consecrated their hair to some of 
the gods. The wealthier, and more influential Romans, offered 
theirs, in some very costly boxes, to their chosen god; thus, 
Nero put bis in a golden one, inlaid and set with pearls, and 
dedicated it to the C'apitoline Jupiter. Another magnatQ sent 
his to the god of medicine, ^sculapius, and requested the 
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somewhat extended nulit^ of the matter vrill nut he uiit of 
place in this treatise. Sometimes, however, it docs become 
th<; cause of hair troubles, and may lead, indirectly, through 
the excoriaiioDs pr€>duced by scratching, to the establishmeny 
of a breediDg-ground for some of the tinete before described. 

Figure 39 ia the plate of an eight-l^ged female Sarcopt& 
hominis as seen under a glass magnifying 130 diainet«rs, 
nearly 13,000 times; the natnral length of the insect is aliout 
the ^j of an inch. 

The female insect 'n muob larger than her mate, the n 
will be seen in the following cut. Fig. 40. The body of hotti 
eexes is globose, Rof t, and on the back there are numerous littlq 
pustules. The mandibles or jaws, are small and sciasoralikoj 
In the figures ( 
the insects here ' 
ehowu, the ventral 
surface only 
plated. The 1 
male, it will 
noticed, figure 3 
has a few 
spines stai 
out from the t 
dominal surfao^ 
more than has t 
male (see Fig. ^ 
It will he notice 
also, that the fa 




ugh 1 

lere ^^^ 



D Quite long bristly hal 



pair of legs of thi 
female a 



as they end out 
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Peripatetic, bad a gray and curling beard. Eteocles, the Stoic, 
had a long beard and iTrinkled brow. 

Demoathenes, the orator, had a long flowing beard, much as 
is worn at the present day. Hippocrates had a short beard, 
though be was bald-headed, Figure 116. Homer also had 
quite a full beard which resembled that of Demosthenes. 
.^schines, and the great Roman orator, Cicero, were both 
smootb-faced. Aristotle was also equally devoid of liirsute 
covering on his face, while Socrates and Plato were both 
possessors of quite lengthy and heavy beards, though the Greeks 
had a common saying that it took more than a beard to make 
a philosopher. 

No doubt there ia much sense in the custom of that old 
Grecian, Zoilus, for, as Aelian tells us, he was accustomed to 
shave his head that his beard might grow. It ia a notorious 
fact that men of liixuviaot beard-growth are deficient in their 
cranial covering, and vice versa. Too, when the beard begins 
to grow thrifty, then the comate covering of the head begins 
to decline. 

The mustache, it is Raid, was specially legislated against by 
the Spartans, the decree issuing from the Ephori commanding 
all the people to "shave their mustachioa, and so obey the 
laws." Coming from this body, wbieh was even more powerfu' 
than the king himself, the edict must have been obeyed. This,' 
BO far as ray knowledge goes, is the only time that this part of 
the hirsute covering has been specially legislated against. 

Kossuth is accredited with the introduction of rauatache- 
wearing, the rest of the face being shaven, to the American 
public; this was on his first visit. It waa so well liked that the' 
custom speedily came to be quite universal, remaining with iis 
to the present time. 

ITBes. It is a principle, well recognized ia Kature, that 
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along their burrows; hence, to obtaio specimens of the ineects 
for exftminatioD, you must go a little distance from the pustule 
with yonr needle or narrow-bladed knife. The ova are about 
fourteen days in hatching, the process of incubation being 
maintained by the heat of the victim's body. Sometimes the 
insects will be found aisc-Iegged, as in 
Fig. 42. Some authorities have sup- 
posed these to be a new genus of the 
Sarcoptes, but in this they have been 
mistaken. They are the immatured 
insect, or those which have not moult- 
ed. In this country they are not 
usually seen, as the disease is not 
allowed to go on so far as to furnish 
the insects in sufficient quantities for 
them to be readily found at this stage 
of the growth. In Norway they are 
quite commonly met with, and from 
this fact some have also been led to 
believe them a peculiar variety of Sarcoptes matured only in 
that country. Mr. Anderson, though, has found them on a 
case at Wurzburg, Europe; he says that on a crust not ^ of 
an inch square he found eight of these six-legged Sarcoptes, 
with two eight-legged matured females. On a Norway cnist, 
i of an inch square, Mr. Richardson, of Dublin, found one 
hundred of these six-legged specimens. 

Tiiis parasite was known some 4,000 years ago to the Chinese, 
according to Captain Darby, who has looked the matter up in 
their early medical records. They then named it tchong kiai. 
In the twelfth century Avenzoar described the parasite, and 
gave a crude figure of it. All record, however, seems then to 
have been lo^t, and as late as 1821 Lugol offered a prize of 300 
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brown color, and have the 
g one a nip each 



alists regard the three fleas given 
the same species. 

Fleas are usually of a chestnut, c 
unpleasant habit of biting as they 
time they jump. In this respect they are much worse than the 
louse, or mosquito, for these are satisfied with one bite at a 
meal. Sometimes you will find constitutions that are very sus- 
ceptible to the poisoning of the biten of fleas, and the skin 
grows quite swollen and angry-looking around each little 
wound. There is even one case on record of death from a flea- 
bite, erysipelas having set iu in the wound, and so carried off 
the patient. 

The females here are also larger nnd plumper than the males, 
and they deposit their ova among iho hairs, slightly sticking 
them to a shaft. The eggs are quite small, are of an elongated, 
oval shape, and are nearly white. In about two weeks they 
hatch out into larvte, as shown in figure 44. These larvie are, at 
firat, but the one-sixteenth of an inch in length, the 
head being of a pale yellow color, and the body cov- 
ered with bristly hairs, as seen thi-ongh the micro- 
scope. They have no feet, but move by wriggling 
themselves about by the aid of the hairs and the 
two spines at the posterior end of the body. If the 
weather is warm they mature and grow quite vapidly, 
so that by the end of ten days, or tw6 weeks, they 
spin for themselves a silky cocoon, and pass to the 
stage of pupa life. In about two weeks more the 
farther change in life is completed, and they emerge from their 
pupa-cases ready to jump upon and bite the first animal or 
human being that comes within their leap. Several broods are 
reared each season from a mated couple. 

Treatment Of course, all suspected dogs and <-atB must be 



Fig. 44. 
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at once forbidden the premises, and their kennels thorougl 
cleansed and disinfected, and their bedding renewed, Sulphnr 
smoke, confined in these places for a few hours, will destroy the 
parasites lurking therein. A wash, of sulphurct of potassium 
similar to that described on page 255, can be applied thoroughly 
to the fur and hair of the infected animals, and to oar own 
bodies for that matter, in ordei- to rid these parts from tlie par- 
asites. Or a wash of ordinary naphtha or benzene, of the 
strength of ten parts to one hundred of water, might be substi- 
tuted for this ; carbolic acid, used in the same strength, makes 
another excellent parasiticide. Dnsting the animals, and their 
sleeping places, with the Persian insect powder, which is made 
from the loaves of the pyrethnna car?ieum, will also be found 
bean agreeable and sure way of freeing ourselves, and our hoi 
hold pets, from these unfriendly visitore. 

PUUEOCOCOCfl BKIGKLII (CBIGNON rUNGHS). 

A few years ago the feminine fashionable world was 
much startled by the promulgation of the finding of Hvinj 
animal organisms upon and within the hairs that formed their 
artificial coiffures. They hardly knew which to do, whether 
to throw off the tresses not their own, and so fly in the 
face of fashion, or to run the risk of being devoured by 
these minute intruders upon their privacy, by continuing 
use of this fashionable article of head attire. The 
finally came to the attention of microscopists and dei 
tologists, and scientific investigation was given the niat1 
The question was speedily settled that the troublesome intruder 
into the fashionable circles was a little fungoid plant that 
attached itself to the hairs, and so grew. There was danger, 
however, of i>o3itive skin and hair disease resulting, but the 
danger was overestimated. As I never have yet bad a ohaDcu 
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for investigating the subject, I give you Dr. Tilbury Fox's 
descriptioii of the parasite: 

" If we take a hair on which these parasitic fungi nre found, 
we notice little dark spots, the size of pin-points, aurronndiog 
the shaft, especially towards the point; they are difficult to 
detach, and surround the hair eqnaJly in all directions. They 
may be scraped off with a little trouble. If placed under the 
microscope, with a quarter- inch objective, there will be 
observed fungi made up of two forms: one in the center, 
composed of cells, undergoing the transformation to a mycelial 
condition (see page 202); the second consisting of large round 
and oval spores, the size of the smaller achorion spores, and 
with distinct nuclei (see page 217). The whole of the maS3 is 
outside the hair, the stnicture of which remains healthy; its 
cuticle, however, is intimately connected with the cellular 
aggregation, and it is easily torn away from the fibrons portion 
of the hair, leaving the shaft somewhat roughened. The 
original source of the germs of the fungus in question is quite 
uncertain; it may be the water used for washing, or it may be 
froni the rectum of the louse, as has been suggested. 

" These cell-structures found on the hair can be made to 
develop, for they seem to be in that condition which is most 
favorable for rapid and free growth, and the entire aspect of 
that development is that of a fungus. Placed in water, the 
cells enlarge and subdivide, get filled with granules that move 
about within the cell-wall, and assume a greenish tint. Mr. 
Lankester has grown them in soup, and I have watched them 
germinating in water, sugar-and- water, and liquor potaasie. 

" The power of the fungus to produce disease depends upon 
the implantation of the early phase of the fungus upon the 
ecalp or surface of an illy-nourished person. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, under these circumstances that- a parasitic 
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and a lia.lf inches to eight inches in length, and were made 
either of wood, bone, ivory or metal. The engraving ia a 
copy of those in bronze. The principal uae of the shorter ones 
was in fastetiing the clothing, the longer for fastening the 
hair. 

A peculiar though quite common way of doing up the hair i* 
seen in figure 46, which represents tlie 
hair as being in braids, and then fastened 
by having the braids transfixed by a sin- 
gle one of these ornamental bronze hair- 

A more usual way of dressing the hair 
is seen in figure 47, which shows a lady 
in royal robes, with her hair drawn up 
into the form known among the Greeks 
aa corymbus, which more literally sig- 
nifies llie hair at iho top of the head. 
Sometimes the iiair is not so elaborately 
1 up BO high, though known by the same name, 
3 40, which is the head of tho great goddess : 
i hair is here drawn up from 

all around the head, to the erown, an<l 

there fastened in a simple bow, or knot, 

with the aid of either ribbon (for the 

ancients frequently made use of ribbons in 

their hair) or pins. Men frequently wore 

their hair in a somewhat similar manner, 

and it received the similar name. You see 

tMs in the head of Apollo Belvidert', figure 

48, Instead of a simple band or bow at 

the top of the head to bind these loop!! of hair, a, pin was some- 
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Fig. 49. 

head of haii- when 



times made use of to assist in fastening the hair. This was 

uBuaUy, iu the case of the 

Athenian ladies, in the 

shape of a grasshopper, 

so as to indicate that they 

■were aborigines. 

The GreeltB had nine dif- 
ferent names for the liair, 
according to the style in 
which it was worn ; the 
Romans bad five names to 
answer the same purpose. 

(1) The Greek word eVeipa stood for 
carefully dree Bed. 

(2) XatTij meant long ilowing hair, though properly the mane 
of a horse or lion. This ia typical of the locks of Jove as 

seen in Figure 51, where the 
lion's face, Figure 50, ia 
oontrasted with his. The 
hair, the attribute of 
strength in this case (an 
also in Samsoii'i*), rises up 
from the forehead, and 
rolls back in loose curls 
down the cheeks, until the 
beard is reached and finally 
This same rolling condition of 




included in the curlin 



the hair is presented as a type in the descendants of Jupiter 
on .^scnlapiua, Alexander, etc. All the heads of Jupiter bear 
this same peculiarity of cranial covering. Indeed, all the divin- 
ities of the Greeks have a cranial covering peculiar to them- 
selves, and it is seen constantly io their portraits or statues \ 
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(1) CapiUua, referring to hair in the abstract; agieeing wiQj 
the fifth variety of the Greeks just given. 

(2) Grimis, I'eferring to the liair when nicely dressed 
ing with the Greek term noHa? above given. 

(3) CcEsarius, referring specially to the hair of the male » 
as they wore it short. 

(4) Cincinnua, referring to the hair when carefully hraidfli 
and encircled about the head, as seen in Fig. 46. These encirc 
ling braids were sooietimeg termed anivuli, and sometimea o 

(5) Cirrus, meaning a loclc of curly hair, and caproni 
erring to the locks of hair that fell dow 

over the forehead; anti<B was also used ' 

igoate the locks that fell down over the ear* 

P These three varieties can be seen in the head a 

Cupid, Fig, 65, as now preserved in the Britisi 




As illustrative of the way some of the itobl| 
^" ■ Roman ladies dressed their hair, I will i 

give you the portraits of four well-known persons; they alai 
illustrate four different periods of history in the Rom 
Empire. In the earlier days 
very little pretension was 
made to dressing or orna- 
menting the hair, on the part 
L«f the ladies; it was suffered 

■ to fall in rolls about the head 
lamd shoulders, or else was 

■ gathered loosely up into a 
iknot behind, as that seen in 

I the statue of Venus, Fig. 

The earlier Romans also allowed their hair to grow to 

■ quite a length; tut at the period of the third oentnry before 
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Christ, this custom mast have gradaally been done away with, 
as the works of art of that period show that t<hort hair was 
common among the males. Then, too, the Romans of the 
Angastan age were accnstomcd to denominate their ancestors 
as intonai (anshorn), and capiUati (hairv). The word bar- 
barian has a similar meaning, denoting, primarily, a rare of men 
leaving their beards unshorn, and was bo used by the Romans 
to contradistingaish themselves, who were latterly ahaven, from 
their cotitemporarieB. 

Referring now to the illnstrations. Figs. 56 and 57, the 
first represents the head of Octavia, who lived about the time 
of the birth of Christ, and who was the niece of Angnstns. 
Fig. 57, is the bead of Messalina (abont 60 A. D.), the fifth 
wife of Claudius, probably one of the most profligate and licen- 
tious women who ever lived. In Fig. 58, we have the head of 
Jnlia Sabina (about A. D. 
100), the wife of Hadrian. 
She lived unhappily with 
her husband, partly through 
her own asperity of tem- 
per, and partly through the 
gross immoralities of her 
spouse; she finally died 
from bis misuse. Fig. 59 
is the head of Plautilla, 
daughter of Fulvins Plau- 
tianns, of AfricS, and wife of Caracalla, eldest son of the 
Emperor Severus. She was banished by him to the island of 
Lipaia, where, seven years later (A D. 211), she was, by hia 
orders, put to death. It will he noticed that the style of dress- 
ing the hair, as is shown in the portraits just given, is not so 
ery unlike that seen at the present day 
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